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THE BRITISH TREASURY AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF MILITARY AFFAIRS 
IN AMERICA, 1754-1774! 


By Dora Maer Crark, Pu.D. 
Wilson College 


URING the French and Indian Wars the British treasury 
and army were partners in a very realistic sense. The 
arrangement proved awkward and trying to both parties, as 


treasury records show, and resulted in inefficiency and occasion- 
ally disaster. The functions of the treasury upon which the effi- 
ciency of the army in the field was most dependent were furnishing 
cash for the subsistence, that is, the pay, of the forces; providing 
commanders with credit for extraordinary expenses beyond the 
appropriations of parliament; and delivering food (and, during 
the Revolution, fuel and forage) to the army. A few examples 
illustrate the failure of the arrangements from the point of view 
of either army or treasury, and furnish subject matter for both 
military and constitutional historians. 

In November, 1754, the lords of the treasury were making 
financial preparations for Braddock’s campaign. The lack of 
banks created far greater problems in financing such an enter- 
prise in America than one might at first realize. The first step 
was to promise Braddock, or his successor in command, unlimited 
credit for purposes of the campaign.? By concentrating the spend- 


* Copyright by Dora Mae Clark. 
* Treasury 29:32, p. 383; 1:360 (Public Record Office). 
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ing power in the hands of one man, the treasury lords hoped to 
secure a measure of responsibility and check reckless expenditures. 
To secure funds Braddock might draw bills of exchange upon 
the paymaster general of the forces and sell them in America for 
what they would bring at the current rate, as other generals had 
done before. But a commander on the march should have more 
certain means at his disposal. Therefore the treasury made a 
contract with British merchants to furnish funds on commission, 
as they were needed in America.* American agents of the con- 
tractors would raise money by sale of private bills of exchange 
or receive cash sent to them from England. Two deputy pay- 
masters, appointed on the authority of the treasury for service 
in America, would receive the funds from the agents, and issue 
them on warrants drawn by the commander-in-chief. The system 
was fairly simple and was intended to relieve both treasury and 
commander of much responsibility and uncertainty. 

In regard to other financial details the treasury consulted Brad- 
dock himself.* They agreed, for instance, that the soldiers should 
have full pay, that is, no deductions should be made for provisions, 
as in this instance the Crown had ordered the provinces to furnish 
rations for the troops and also a common fund of money upon 
which Braddock might draw. However, Braddock had authority 
to deduct for rations if he found it advisable; but he did so only 
as a matter of discipline, thus establishing a precedent for giving 
full pay which was followed by General Loudoun. The treasury 
also adopted Braddock’s suggestion in regard to the value of the 
dollar in reckoning the soldiers’ pay. Some decision was necessary 
as there were almost as many local values for foreign coins in 
America as there were provinces, to say nothing of sterling and 
proclamation values. With these details settled, Braddock was 
supposedly at liberty to concentrate on the military phases of the 
campaign. 

A long interval of preparation, concerned largely with transpor- 
tation problems, intervened before Braddock could set sail. On 
landing in Virginia he held conferences with Dinwiddie and other 
provincial governors, and finally proceeded to Fort Cumberland 
where he arrived May 10, 1755. He expected to find sufficient 
provisions for the campaign and preparations for the march well 


* Ibid., 29: 32, pp. 251-255. 
* Ibid., p. 254. 
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advanced. On the contrary, the flour Pennsylvania had promised 
was at “Conegochee” with no satisfactory means of transporting 
it; food contractors from the south had failed to meet their agree- 
ments because the funds from the southern colonies were not 
forthcoming ; and quantities of beef, although on the spot, were 
too rotten for consumption.® Disillusioned, but with splendid 
energy, Braddock set about securing stores from the surrounding 
country. Money was necessary. The common fund which the 
colonies had been supposed to provide was non-existent, and con- 
sequently the credit which the treasury had placed at Braddock’s 
disposal became of vital importance. But with the whole credit 
of the British exchequer theoretically in his hands, Braddock 
could procure at the moment only £10,000 in cash. 

He hastily dispatched a letter to the contractor’s agent in Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, with the complaint that the agent had sent the 
deputy paymaster to him with only £10,000, barely enough to 
pay the subsistence of the two regiments and the expenses of the 
commissary of stores and the director of the hospital; and that 
£15,000 more, or at least £10,000, would be necessary before he 
could move from Fort Cumberland. On receipt of Braddock’s 
demand, the agent wrote to his employers in England that he 
could raise only £4,000 in Virginia, not a penny more, before 
the meeting of the June court; but that he was setting off at once 
for Philadelphia in the hope of securing more there, and had 
asked General Braddock to have a military escort meet him on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia to receive what funds he could pro- 
cure.© In the meantime precious days passed while Braddock 
waited for the financial machinery to function, and attempted to 
make good the deficiencies of provincial assemblies. The military 
experts may argue among themselves what difference a matter of 
days or hours would have made in the outcome of the campaign; 
but there is no question of the tremendous burden which Braddock 
bore during a time when he should have been free to study the 
military aspects of the situation. 

From the point of view of the treasury, the financial outcome 
was almost as disastrous as the military. In his desperate effort 
to provide food and transportation for his army, Braddock had 


*Winthrop Sargent, The History of An Expedition Against Fort Du- 
Quesne, in 1775 Under Major-General Braddock (Philadelphia, 1855). 
* The two letters are in Treasury 1: 361. 
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pledged the credit of the treasury freely and, as it seemed, 
extravagantly; and at his death left a confusing mass of unpaid 
bills. Governor Shirley, who succeeded to Braddock’s authority, 
followed similar methods, until the task of examining accounts, 
investigating claims, verifying deliveries of goods and the per- 
formance of contracts became a stupendous and almost hope- 
less task." The treasury had no proper means of its own for 
supervising accounting and securing an audit of army accounts in 
the colonies, but placed this burden upon succeeding commanders. 
Treasury officials in England faced the necessity of securing from 
parliament appropriations to pay those debts and, incidentally, 
questions as to the reason for such heavy extraordinary expendi- 
tures. 


As far as victualling the army was concerned, the experience of 
the year 1755 had one important result. Never again did British 
officials rely upon the colonies to furnish the army with provisions. 
Nor did they, except for brief intervals, depend upon American 
contractors. When planning for Lord Loudoun’s expedition, the 
treasury contracted with British merchants to deliver food at the 
principal storehouses in America—Halifax, New York, and 
Albany. That precedent with variations was followed in later 
years. There was trouble, of course, in transporting provisions, 
whether across the ocean or merely inland in America. There 
were risks from wrecks at sea, from loss to the enemy, from the 
overturning of batteaux on the rivers, or of wagons on rude moun- 
tain roads. According to earlier contracts, the merchants bore 
the risks of loss at sea; but the treasury, if notified long enough 
in advance, would secure convoy from the navy. For inland 
transportation in America the army furnished convoy, and as con- 
tractors came to understand the dangers involved, the treasury 
found it necessary to agree to contracts in which the government 
assumed all risks incident to the peculiar conditions of warfare in 
America. At the beginning of the Revolution, the treasury had 
a separate transportation contract with merchants who accepted 
provisions at Cork in Ireland and delivered them to commissaries 


"For Loudoun’s work in this connection, see Stanley M. Pargellis, Lord 
Loudoun in North America (New Haven, 1933). 


* Information in regard to contracts is to be found in the Treasury Minute 
Books of following years. 
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in America; but eventually the treasury succeeded in persuading 
the navy to furnish provision ships.® 

The usual method of distributing the stores in America was as 
follows. Commissaries appointed by the treasury received the 
provisions from the agents of the contractors in America, and 
then distributed them to the forces. A commissary and the com- 
mander both signed the certificate that the goods had been deliv- 
ered to the troops, which certificate was the authority upon which 
the contractor collected his pay in England. The system was less 
haphazard than that to which Braddock had been reduced; and 
the treasury lords found supervision of accounts somewhat 
easier when there were responsible contractors on the same side 
of the Atlantic with themselves. However, the system was far 
from perfect. Misunderstandings as to the terms of the contract, 
arising in America, could be settled only in England. Difficulties 
almost invariably resulted from the transfer of business from one 
set of contractors to another. There might be a shortage of food, 
but more often there was a surplus which spoiled before it could 
be used. When Rockingham came into office, he discovered that 
Grenville had ordered provisions in the American storehouses sold 
to make room for others which were being sent out, and he 
hastened to countermand the order and give discretionary powers 
in this matter to the commander-in-chief.1° The correspondence 
of General Gage bears eloquent testimony to the trials he endured 
under the contract system, as well as to its extravagance." In 
no part of America were there more difficulties than in the Pitts- 
burgh department at Fort Pitt, and at the other forts on the Phila- 
delphia communication. 

The treasury was scarcely more successful in supplying the 
army with specie than in furnishing it with food; and the method 
of supervising army accounts in America was a conspicuous 
failure. During the campaign of General Forbes in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1758, for example, the supply of funds failed, and the 
deputy paymaster was obliged to borrow £50,000 from the colony. 
In 1760 General Amherst appointed a commission to investigate 


*See Chatham Papers in the Public Record Office, G. D. 8: 231, for a 
description of contract methods. 

* Treasury 29: 37, p. 85. 

“Clarence Carter (ed.) The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage 
(New Haven, 1931-1933). 
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expenditures in connection with that campaign, but nine years later 
a deputy paymaster reminded the paymaster general in England 
that the debt was still unpaid, and the latter stimulated the treasury 
to order another investigation.'* 

Early in June, 1759, to give an example from another section of 
America, General Wolfe wrote from before Quebec: “Several 
transports have not yet joined us. their provisions & their Boats 
are both very much wanted ; however I have taken three thousand 
Barrels of Flour & Biscuit from the Contractors’ Store at Louis- 
bourg. I writ to General Amherst for Money, but He could 
send me none: this is one of the first Sieges perhaps, that ever 
was undertaken without it.”"* Late in July the treasury ordered 
the contractors to send at once to America £100,000 in specie. 
Having no correspondence with Wolfe, but only with the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Amherst, the board directed the latter 
to see that Wolfe was supplied.™* 

During the war the treasury evolved no new method of supply- 
ing the army with cash; but the advent of peace and the conse- 
quent demand for econom;, “ave an opportunity to lay down more 
stringent regulations than were possible before. One of the first 
attempts was to regulate the practice of drawing bills of exchange. 
On November 28, 1764, the board adopted a resolution of 
great constitutional significance, stating that no commander-in- 
chief or governor was authorized to incur any expense not previ- 
ously provided for by parliamentary grant or previously approved 
by his Majesty; that in case of sudden emergencies, if a com- 
mander should consider it necessary to incur expense before he 
could secure approval from home, he should draw upon the 
treasury and upon no other persons, sending home with the notice 
of the bills drawn the reasons for so doing. Commanders and 
governors were notified that no bills would be accepted without 
the information required, that they would become accountable 
to his Majesty for the sums so drawn, and that in passing and 
allowing their accounts the treasury would take into consideration 
not only the vouchers but also the urgency of the service and the 
reasonableness of the prices paid.1* This provision was in force 


"Treasury 29: 33, p. 263; 1: 400. 
® Tbid., 1: 389. 

* Ibid., 29: 33, pp. 214, 243. 

* Ibid., 29: 36, pp. 166-167. 
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until March, 1767. The experience under it illustrates admirably 
the difficulty which the treasury experienced in providing a 
satisfactory check upon army expenditures and at the same time 
maintaining the credit upon which its efficiency in part depended. 

General Gage undertook to follow the regulations, but found an 
obstruction in the way of disposing of treasury bills at a satis- 
factory rate. It seemed to him that the merchants were in com- 
bination to prevent his finding a purchaser.**° The price of treasury 
bills in America was decidedly lower than that of draughts on 
private merchants. This was due partly to office practice in 
handling the bills, causing delay in payment, and partly to the 
fact that private merchants had no legal redress against the 
treasury in case the latter for any reason refused to accept a bill, 
or apparently against a commander who drew it.’* To remedy 
the first defect, the treasury arranged with the Bank of England 
to honor all bills which had been accepted at the treasury,”® but the 
legal objection to the use of such bills persisted. 

The difficulty of selling bills of exchange in America increased 
with the rise in the rate of exchange when the American non- 
importation agreements were in effect. Supplying funds through 
the sale of bills became very expensive and, in fact, impracticable. 
For a brief time, in 1765 and 1766, the treasury had high hopes 
of solving their problems of transportation of specie by having 
collectors of the customs in America turn over their collections to 
the deputy paymaster of the army.’® British officials had expected 
that the Stamp Act and other revenue measures would produce a 
sum which would go far toward the support of colonial defense. 
The Stamp Act failed and the proceeds of other measures were 
small in comparison with the needs of the army. Technical diffi- 
culties existed, too, in transferring funds from one department to 
another. Each had its own ratings for coins and bullion, and 
differences had to be adjusted in their book-keeping. An appar- 
ently insuperable obstacle arose in the matter of transfer, as the 
collectors could not leave their ports, nor could the deputy pay- 
masters go from port to port to collect the funds; and in America 
inland bills of exchange were practically unknown. The treasury 


* The ae, Ne General Thomas Gage, 11, 286-287. 
* Treasury 29: 37, p. 8 
* Tbid., pp. 151; 155-156 
* Tbid., pp. 61-62, 197, OT; 11: 28, p. 318. 
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was finally obliged to modify its original order, limiting its appli- 
cation to places where a collector and a paymaster were both 
resident.2° In short, the plan failed, and the government had to 
rely once again upon the services of professional money contrac- 
tors. In 1767 the treasury made a new contract for supplying 
the army with funds, and notified General Gage that he could 
henceforth draw upon the deputy paymaster in America for both 
subsistence and extraordinaries.”* 

Lacking our modern facilities of national and international 
exchange, the British treasury was naturally handicapped in sup- 
plying money and provisions to an army in America. The troops 
may have occasionally suffered from irregular or poor supplies, 
but the principal disadvantages were extravagance, waste, and the 
burden of a multiplicity of administrative details which rested 
upon the commanders. The treasury on its part, even with the 
best intention of checking extravagance and controlling expendi- 
tures, found eighteenth century constitutional procedure in military 
finance inapplicable to the colonies. The inevitable changes which 
made the war department responsible to parliament and entrusted 
that department with the functions of supply hitherto performed 
by the treasury were reforms of a later date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In addition to the works cited, the following have been very useful: 
Charles M. Clode, The Military Forces of the Crown; their Administration 
and Government, 2 vols., London, 1869; Edward E. Curtis, The Organization 
of the British Army in the American Revolution, New Haven, 1926; and 
The Frontier Forts of Western Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1916. Facts in 
regard to regimental finance and clothing contracts, not dealt with in this 
brief paper, may be found in the secondary accounts cited. 


” Ibid., 29: 38, pp. 245-246, 311. 
* Ibid., pp. 310-211; 1: 456; 54: 50, pp. 304-306. 

















THE NEWARK ACADEMY OF DELAWARE 
IN COLONIAL DAYS! 


By Georce H. Rypen, Px.D. 
University of Delaware 


HE present University of Delaware had its inception in a 

little institution of colonial days known as Newark Academy. 
This academy was a child of the Presbyterian church, and for 
many years its trustees, clerical and lay, were for the most part, 
if not altogether, of the Presbyterian persuasion. It was preceded 
by only one other Presbyterian school, namely, the famous “Log 
College”, founded by the Reverend William Tennent, a well- 
trained Anglican clergyman, who, upon his arrival in Philadelphia 
from overseas, joined the Presbyterian communion. Tennent 
established his school about 1726 with a view to meeting a great 
need for preachers of the gospel among the Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants. He located it north of Philadelphia at the Forks of the 
Neshaminy River. Here Tennent’s four sons were trained for 
the ministry; likewise many other men who served the Presby- 
terian church faithfully in the older established congregations as 
well as upon the frontier mission fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

The demand for ministers, however, still exceeded the supply, 
and the temptation was always strong in the various presbyteries 
to license as preachers pious laymen equipped with little or no 
cultural or theological training. As is usually the case among 
struggling congregations in a new country, very little distinction 
was made between a trained or an untrained clergyman. If the 
man could preach, little more was asked of him, excepting that he 
should be fully cognizant of the difficulties of life confronting 
his people, and adapt himself accordingly. The early missionary 
preachers, trained in such a school as the “Log College”, soon 
came to favor these lower educational standards of the laity, and, 
when the so-called “Great Awakening” occurred throughout the 
length and breadth of the colonies, largely as the result of the mag- 


* An historical address delivered at the annual meeting of The Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania, March 4, 1935 
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netic preaching of George Whitefield, a warm friend of William 
Tennent, the Presbyterian leaders who came to regard evangelism 
in the church as of much greater value than intellectualism, 
increased in number. 

It was to combat this tendency of deprecating learning in the 
ministry, that the Presbytery of Lewes in 1738 was prompted to 
send a lengthy memorial to the Synod of Philadelphia in which it 
proposed “that every student who has not studied with appro- 
bation, passing the usual courses in some of the New England or 
European colleges, approved by public authority shall, before he 
be encouraged by any Presbytery for the sacred work of the min- 
istry, apply himself to this Synod, and that they appoint a com- 
mittee of their members yearly, whom they know to be well skilled 
in the several branches of philosophy, and divinity, and the lan- 
guages, to examine such students in this place, and finding them 
well accomplished in those several parts of learning, shall allow 
them a public testimony from the Synod, which, till better pro- 
vision be made, will in some measure answer the design of taking 
a degree in the college.” 

The memorial was received favorably by the Synod of Phila- 
delphia the same year, and it was ordered “that there be two 
standing committees to act in the above affair for this year, one 
to the northward and the other to the southward of Philadelphia.” 
Seven clergymen were named for each committee, the Reverend 
Francis Alison, later to become founder of New London Academy, 
the forerunner of Newark Academy, being a member of the 
southern committee. This committee, in November, 1738, recom- 
mended to the synod the erection of a school or academy as the 
best solution of the problem for the time being, and when the 
synod met again in May, 1739, it unanimously approved the pro- 
posal and appointed four clergymen, Ebenezer Pemberton of New 
York City, Jonathan Dickinson of Elizabeth, New Jersey, (both 
of the Presbytery of New York), and Robert Cross and James 
Anderson, of the Presbyteries of Philadelphia and Donegal, re- 
spectively, any two of whom should proceed overseas to solicit 
subscriptions in the churches in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
imminence of this momentous step brought on a break in the 
meeting, for it is quite evident that the unanimous vote could only 
have occurred after the Tennents, father and sons, and their 
friends, under the leadership of Gilbert Tennent, had protested 
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and left the meeting, their action having been provoked by the 
feeling that the proposal was a reflection on the work of William 
Tennent, the elder, and his “Log College.” 

Here was no division over doctrine; both parties accepted the 
Westminster Confession in toto. The conflicting opinions raged 
about the question as to what should constitute the requisite 
amount of training for admission to the ministry, and as to how 
much countenance should be given to the religious excitement 
occasioned by such evangelists as George Whitefield and the “Log 
College” graduates during this time of the “Great Awakening.” 

When the Synod of Philadelphia at its meeting in May, 1739, 
decided that any two of the four clergymen it then selected should 
proceed overseas to solicit funds for the proposed school, it also 
decided that its commission, i.e., executive committee for the 
year, should meet in Philadelphia in August, 1739, with so-called 
correspondents from every presbytery, for the purpose of taking 
definite action about securing funds both abroad and in the col- 
onies, especially in Boston. The commission held its meeting, but 
decided that an extra meeting of the synod in September was 
necessary before it felt authorized to proceed with the project. 
But in that year, 1739, war broke out between England and 
Spain, known in history as “The War of Jenkins’s Ear,” and no 
special meeting of the synod was held, owing to the opinion that 
nothing could be accomplished in Great Britain and Ireland at 
that time. This was reported to the regular session of the Synod 
of Philadelphia on May 29, 1740, and the project was laid aside. 

During the succeeding years, however, the interest in establishing 
an official synodical school did not diminish, for on November 16, 
1743, three presbyteries of the Synod of Philadelphia, namely, 
Philadelphia, Donegal, and “Old Side” New Castle, met at Great 
Valley to consider, as they said, “the necessity of using speedy 
endeavors to educate youth for supplying our vacancies.” They 
agreed to open a school, which on May 25th of the next year, 1744, 
was taken over by the Synod of Philadelphia as its official insti- 
tution. As a matter of fact, the school which became the synod- 
ical institution had been established in 1743 as a private venture 
by the Reverend Francis Alison at his manse, located about two 
miles southwest of New London, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Alison was retained as master at the small salary of £20 a 
year, but was permitted to select an assistant, in those days called 
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“an usher,” who was to receive £15. Mr. Alison was permitted, 
however, to retain his congregation. Eleven Presbyterian clergy- 
men were appointed as trustees of the school, their duties being 
“to visit the school, to inspect the master’s work, prescribe text- 
books, examine the scholars, disburse the funds, and have a 
general superintendence over the school.” Although it was the 
intention of the Synod of Philadelphia eventually to develop the 
school into a college, a temporary expedient was adopted in May, 
1746, when the synod addressed a letter on the thirtieth of that 
month to President Clap of Yale College, requesting that candi- 
dates for the ministry at the New London school might be granted 
certain privileges at that institution with a view to obtaining a 
degree from it after one year’s residence at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Although a favorable response was received from the Yale 
authorities, it does not appear that any students of the New 
London Academy availed themselves of the opportunity afforded. 

In the same year (1746) Alison was in correspondence with 
the celebrated Scotch philosopher, Professor Francis Hutcheson 
of the University of Glasgow, relative to the establishment of a 
degree-granting institution, but nothing came of the proposal. 
Two years later (1748) the synod raised Alison’s salary to £40 
a year and that of his assistant to £20 a year. In 1749 Alison 
requested permission to remove to Philadelphia, but the synod 
refused the request. Three years later, however, Benjamin 
Franklin secured his services as rector of the newly established 
Academy of Philadelphia, Alison accepting the offer without first 
securing the permission of the synod. When the Academy of 
Philadelphia in 1755 obtained a charter as a college with powers 
to grant degrees, Dr. Alison was named in the charter as vice 
provost, Dr. William Smith being named provost. In 1756 the 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton) conferred the degree 
of Master of Arts upon Alison. 

Francis Alison was one of the leading scholars in America in 
his day, being the first Presbyterian clergyman in the colonies to 
receive an honorary degree from a foreign university when, in 
1758, the University of Glasgow conferred upon him the degree 
of doctor of divinity. President Stiles of Yale referred to Alison 
as “the greatest classical scholar in America especially in Greek,” 
and it was said of him that “few schoolmasters [in the colonies] 
ever taught a larger number of pupils who afterwards acquired 
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such distinguished reputations.” Among these pupils were four 
members of the Continental Congress who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, namely, Thomas McKean and George Read, both 
of whom signed for Delaware, and Dr. Benjamin Rush and James 
Smith, both of whom signed for Pennsylvania. 

When Francis Alison, in 1752, went to Philadelphia to become 
rector of the academy and eventually, in 1755, to become asso- 
ciated with Provost William Smith as vice provost of the college, 
the principalship of the academy at New London was conferred 
by the synod upon the Rev. Alexander McDowell. He was a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, “Old Side” pastor of 
three congregations, White Clay Creek, Rock (or Elk), and 
Nottingham, and a great uncle of General Irvin McDowell, the 
Federal commander at the first Battle of Bull Run in the American 
Civil War. 

Since the manse of Mr. McDowell was situated in the north- 
eastern corner of Cecil County, Maryland, about a mile southwest 
of Lewisville, Pennsylvania, the academy was removed to that 
place from New London and remained there for fifteen years. 
During this time, of course, McDowell continued to serve his 
congregations, and, in 1754, when he complained of the great 
amount of work that he had to do, the synod appointed an 
“usher” to teach languages at a yearly salary of £20. This 
assistant was none other than Matthew Wilson, who, like Mc- 
‘Dowell, was a clergyman, a teacher, and a physician, and who 
later for many years ministered to the spiritual and bodily needs of 
Presbyterians in and about Lewes, Delaware. 

Dr. Maclean, President of Princeton, in his History of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, makes an interesting reference to McDowell’s 
academy at this time. For lack of official records concerning the 
curriculum of the college, then located at Newark, New Jersey, 
and under the direction of the Rev. Aaron Burr, he states in his 
book what the minutes of the meeting of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia in 1754 have to say about the studies pursued in McDowell’s 
school, and then ventures a comparison. Dr. Maclean writes: “In 
the school under the care of the Synod of Philadelphia, established 
three years before the first charter of the College of New Jersey 
was obtained, the course of instruction included ‘languages, phi- 
losophy, and divinity’; and from a minute of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, May 23, 1754, it appears that Mr. Alexander McDowell, 
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the Principal of the school at that time was to continue to give 
instruction in ‘logic, Mathematics, natural and moral philosophy,’ 
etc., and that Mr. [Mathew] Wilson, just appointed to assist him, 
was ‘to teach the languages.’ 

“Tt is not to be presumed,” Dr. Maclean continues, “that in 
the College of New Jersey, under the Government and instruction 
of President Burr, a graduate of Yale, and one of the first scholars 
of his day, the prescribed course would fall short of that existing 
in the school of the Synod of Philadelphia [the McDowell Acad- 
emy], as it was the aim and desire of the early friends of the 
College to provide for the young men of the middle Provinces 
an education equal to that furnished by Harvard and Yale to the 
youth of New England.” To confirm his views concerning the 
curriculum at the college, Dr. Maclean then reproduces extracts 
from letters written in the years 1750, 1751, 1752, and 1753, by 
a student at the college, namely, Joseph Shippen of Philadelphia, 
to his father, Judge Edward Shippen, and to other corre- 
spondents. 

In the year 1758 the schism in the Presbyterian church, which 
occurred in 1745, was healed by the union of the “Old Side” Synod 
of Philadelphia and the “New Side” Synod of New York, known 
thereafter as the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. By this 
time three colleges had come into existence in the middle colonies, 
namely, the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University), 
which was opened in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in May, 1747, removed 
to Newark, New Jersey, in October, 1747, and to Princeton, New 
Jersey, in the autumn of 1756; the Academy and College of Phila- 
delphia (now the University of Pennsylvania), which opened as an 
academy in January, 1751, and was chartered as a college in 1755; 
and King’s College (now Columbia University), which was opened 
in the summer of 1754, and chartered in October of the same year. 

The Presbyterians now having a college at Princeton, New 
Jersey, which all churches of that denomination could support, 
and there being located in Philadelphia a college free from any 
denominational control but with prominent Presbyterian clergy- 
men as its teachers and administrators, such as Alison and John 
Ewing, it no doubt appeared to the Presbyterian clergy and laity in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, during the eight years from 1758 to 
1766, that it was unnecessary to proceed further with the original 
plan of erecting the Alison-McDowell academy into a college. 
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As a matter of fact, the conservative (former “Old Side”) 
element of the church seemed ready to take the College of New 
Jersey to its bosom, whenever the proper moment presented itself, 
despite the fact that the former “New Side” element was still in 
control of that institution. There was only one fly in the oint- 
ment, namely, that the College of New Jersey had not yet attained 
the standards desired by the conservatives. No professorships had 
yet been established, the instruction having been entirely in the 
hands of the several presidents, assisted by tutors. When, there- 
for, President Samuel Finley, a “Log College” graduate, died in 
1766, a movement was begun in Philadelphia to offer to the 
board of the College of New Jersey a guarantee of financial 
assistance for a number of years, provided the board elected Dr. 
Francis Alison of Philadelphia as successor to President Finley, 
and provided further that a number of professorial chairs be cre- 
ated. A delegation in fact proceeded from Philadelphia to Prince- 
ton to present the proposal to the board, but that body, fearing 
that “lurking behind the offer was the specter of synodical con- 
trol,” elected Dr. John Witherspoon of Scotland as president, 
before they would formally receive the delegation from Phila- 
delphia. Since the delegation was instructed only to submit the 
full proposal, including the election of Dr. Alison as president, 
they declined to agree to anything less, although it was intimated 
by the board that they would be willing to name Alexander Mc- 
Dowell of the synodical academy as one of the professors. The 
next year (1767) the board actually elected Dr. Hugh Williamson 
of the “Old Side” element as a professor, but he never was 
installed in the chair for lack of college funds. 

Mr. McDowell in the same year (1767), after having con- 
ducted the academy in his manse in Cecil County, Maryland, for 
fifteen years, removed it to Newark, Delaware. The removal 
no doubt was effected with a view to establishing the school on a 
firmer basis. Perhaps we are justified in connecting the removal 
with the failure of the conservative Presbyterian element in reach- 
ing a satisfactory arrangement with the board of the College 
of New Jersey. In any case, the founder of the school, Dr. 
Alison, and three of his former New London students, Rev. 
John Ewing, Charles Thomson, the perennial secretary of the 
Continental Congress, and Dr. Hugh Williamson, now began 
planning to assist McDowell to inject new life into the academy, 
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and Newark, Delaware, was fixed upon as a conveniently located 
village, both in relation to Philadelphia, to the Delmarva Penin- 
sula, and to the Southern colonies, for trying an experiment which 
might eventually justify the conversion of the academy into a 
college. The town of Newark had been incorporated under a 
charter in 1758, and, according to a newspaper printed in 1770, 
it was “a suitable and healthy village, not too rich or luxurious 
where real learning might be obtained.” The town was also 
described later as the “Athens of Delaware.” 

The academy had never been incorporated, but its supporters 
now planned to remedy that defect. A charter was obtained in 
1769. This charter continued in force until the academy was 
merged with the college in 1834, and consequently serves as an 
indubitable basis for the contention by some students that, instead 
of regarding the charter year of 1833 as the beginning of the 
University of Delaware, we should at least go back to 1769, the 
year of the charter of Newark Academy, if not to 1743, when 
Alison opened the school near New London, or 1744, when the 
Synod of Philadelphia took over the control of the same. 

The charter of the academy, which is deposited in the library of 
the University of Delaware, is an extremely interesting document, 
written on sheepskin and sealed with the 1751 seal of the “Coun- 
ties on Delaware.” It was signed at Philadelphia on November 
10, 1769, by “John Penn, Lieutenant Governor of the Counties of 
New Castle, Kent and Sussex on Delaware and the Province of 
Pennsylvania,” and begins as follows: “Thomas Penn and Richard 
Penn Esquires true and absolute Proprietaries and Governors in 
Chief of the Counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex on Dela- 
ware and the Province of Pennsylvania: To all unto whom these 
presents shall come, Greeting—Whereas” etc., etc. 

The charter names specifically the following Presbyterian 
clergymen as having been the original persons interested in the 
founding of the school: John Thompson, Adam Boyd, Robert 
Cross, Francis Alison, Alexander McDowell. Further on in the 
document we read the names of the persons interested in securing 
the charter. They are the Reverend Doctor Francis Alison, the 
Reverend Mr. Alexander McDowell, the Reverend Mr. William 
McKennan, the Reverend Mr. John Ewing, the Reverend Mr. 
Patrick Alison, Doctor Hugh Williamson, and Mr. Charles 
Thomson, a merchant in Philadelphia. 
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The number of trustees named in the charter is thirteen, seven 
Presbyterian clergymen and six laymen, nearly all of whom were 
among the most distinguished citizens of their day, particularly 
those who lived in Philadelphia. Their names, in the order that 
they appear in the charter, are as follows: the Honorable William 
Allen, Chief Justice of the Province of Pennsylvania and a mem- 
ber of the first board of trustees of the Academy of Philadelphia 
and continuously a member until the charter of the college and 
academy was annulled by the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1779; the 
Reverend Doctor Francis Alison; the Reverend Mr. Alexander 
McDowell; the Reverend Mr. John Ewing; the Reverend Mr. 
William McKennan; the Reverend Mr. Patrick Alison; the Rev- 
erend Mr. Matthew Wilson; Doctor Hugh Williamson; Mr. 
Charles Thomson; Andrew Allen, Esquire, a son of the chief 
justice, a graduate of the College of Philadelphia at its second 
commencement in 1759, and later a trustee of the college. (He, 
like his brothers, became a Loyalist during the American Revo- 
lution. He went to England during the war, remaining there 
until the end of his life in 1825); the Honorable Thomas Mc- 
Kean, the famous signer for Delaware of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Mr. James Mease, a merchant and a prominent member 
of Dr. Ewing’s church, the First Presbyterian, in Philadelphia ; 
and John Evans, Esquire, of Newark, Delaware, who was elected 
member of the Continental Congress in November, 1776, to suc- 
ceed Thomas McKean, who, together with Caesar Rodney, was 
for the time being regarded as too radical by a conservative Dela- 
ware assembly. These trustees were given the power to choose 
other trustees and thus the corporation became self-perpetuating. 

That the academy was still considered by the Presbyterian 
authorities as their own, we gather from the minutes of the 
annual meeting of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia held 
in Philadelphia in May, 1771. A minute concerning the school 
appears on May 22 as follows: “An application from the trus- 
tees of the Academy at Newark, to obtain the countenance and 
approbation of the Synod for a general collection through their 
bounds in behalf of said Academy, was overtured and read. The 
Synod considered the prayer of said petition, and cheerfully agree 
to countenance it; and do recommend it to the charity of the 
various congregations within their bounds.” 

Evidently the collections throughout the synod fell short of the 
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needs of the academy except to meet the most pressing and imme- 
diate demands. There was no endowment, and ever since Mc- 
Dowell had removed the academy to Newark in 1767, its classes 
were conducted in his home. If the academy was to prosper, it 
was very necessary that money be secured for erecting a school 
building as well as for an endowment. The board therefore 
adopted the expedient that had proven so helpful in recent years 
for the College of New Jersey, the College of Philadelphia, and 
King’s College of New York. The Reverend Messrs. Gilbert 
Tennent and Samuel Davies, by direction of the Synod of New 
York and with letters of recommendation from Governor Belcher 
of the Province of New Jersey, had gone to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland in 1754 and collected a sum of money sufficient for 
the erection of the first building at Princeton, namely, Nassau 
Hall. In 1762 William Smith, Provost of the College of Phila- 
delphia, likewise fortified with letters of recommendations from 
his trustees, had gone abroad on the same errand. Close on his 
heels in the same year went Dr. James Jay, a physician of New 
York City, who was directed to collect money for King’s College. 
Instead of competing with one another for funds, the two latter 
men very wisely decided to pool their collections and, as a conse- 
quence, each institution secured more money than it had expected. 
Incidentally, Dr. Jay was knighted by the King because he repre- 
sented a college bearing the name King’s College. 

With the knowledge that three institutions of learning had 
successfully solicited funds abroad, it is not to be wondered at 
that Francis Alison, Vice Provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
and, since the incorporation of Newark Academy the President 
of its board of trustees, should look with hope across the seas 
for substantial aid for the academy which he had founded at 
New London, Pennsylvania, thirty years before. The board of 
Newark Academy held a meeting in October, 1773, and authorized 
a canvass in Great Britain and Ireland, designating the Reverend 
Mr. John Ewing and Dr. Hugh Williamson, both of Philadelphia, 
to undertake the work. A letter of recommendation from the 
board was written on parchment and signed and sealed on October 
19, 1773. The signatures are the familiar ones of Francis Alison, 
President, and Charles Thomson, Secretary and Treasurer. This 
letter, the legal property of the Historical Society of Delaware, 
was deposited in the library of the University of Delaware in 
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May, 1934, as a perpetual loan to the university in connection 
with the celebration of its centenary as a degree-conferring insti- 
tution. The document has an interesting seal, the only one of 
the old academy that I have seen. In addition to the Latin inscrip- 
tion, “Academiae Novarcae Sigillum,” it has the English words, 
“The Lord Himself will Keep & water it,” referring to a tree 
appearing in the center of the seal. 

The letter is addressed “To all pious and charitable Christians 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” After observing that the school was 
opened near Newark in 1743 at a time when there was much 
ignorance, and but “few men of learning were to be found among 
us for Publick offices, or for the work of the ministry, but such 
as were educated in Great Britain and Ireland,” the letter goes on 
to say that the school, which was “open to youth of all religious 
denominations without distinction,” had so successfully carried 
on its work as to merit a charter from the Proprietaries to enable 
the trustees “to receive donations and to carry this pious institu- 
tion to a greater and more extensive degree of usefulness.” The 
letter refers to the rapid increase of population in the colonies 
and expresses a fear that, despite the fact that colleges have been 
opened in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, more schools 
of higher learning are necessary lest the colonies “become as 
ignorant and as barbarous as the savage Indian Nations, their 
neighbours.” Moreover, it was too costly for most parents to send 
their children to the city colleges and some parents feared that 
their children might “be prompted to live above their abilities and 
future incomes.” For such students, it was argued, Newark was 
an ideal place as a center of learning. “Its inhabitants [were] 
few in number, frugal and industrious: there [was] a plentiful 
country around it, and accommodations [could] be had cheap, 
and the temptations to luxury and high living [were] few.” Evi- 
dently, Philadelphia and New York, with their few thousand 
inhabitants each, were regarded narrowly by the country folk as 
places not conducive to simple living and high thinking. The 
country was reported as groaning “under the heavy taxes occa- 
sioned by the late wars” (King George’s War and the French and 
Indian: War) and, as was always the case in a new country, 
much money had been expended by the people for the erection 
of court houses, church buildings, and bridges, and the making 
of highways. Hence, little or no money was left for school build- 
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ings. The letter is concluded with these words: “Encouraged 
by your generous contributions to other Seminaries where our 
most opulent cities [Philadelphia and New York] stood in need 
of your charity, we have determined to lay our distresses before 
you and to implore your assistance; and for this purpose we have 
commissioned our faithful friends, the Reverend Mr. John Ewing 
& Doct. Hugh Williamson, both of the City of Philadelphia and 
both Trustees of the Academy, to apply in our names to all well 
disposed Christians in Britain and Ireland, and to solicit benefac- 
tions for this Seminary of New Ark and to receive and remit to 
us such sums of money or donations, as they shall bestow for this 
charitable purpose. Sealed with our publick seal and Signed by 
order and in behalf of the Trustees of the Academy of New Ark 
the nineteenth day of October Anno Domini 1773. Francis 
Alison, President, Chas. Thomson Secy & Treas.” A letter of 
recommendation was also obtained from John Penn, Lieutenant 
Governor, and fortified with these documents, Ewing and William- 
son went abroad with high hopes for success. 

Times had changed since Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Davies 
for Princeton, Provost William Smith for the College of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. James Jay for King’s College, crossed the ocean 
on similar missions. In 1754 the French and Indian War was 
just breaking out on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and in 1762 that war was nearing its close, with England vic- 
torious over France on the ocean, in America, and in India. 
Throughout the fierce struggle the colonies had proven their loyalty 
to the crown and empire, and, when Americans came to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to appeal for aid in establishing institu- 
tions of learning on firm foundations, they exerienced little or no 
difficulty in securing good round sums. But now, when Ewing 
and Williamson were starting out for England, times had changed. 
The excitement over the Stamp Act had, to be sure, died down 
with the repeal of that act by Parliament in 1766. Even the 
unfavorable reaction to the Townshend duties had all but dis- 
appeared after all these duties excepting that on tea were repealed. 
And the English people, especially the merchants, were about as 
happy about these repeals of English statutes as were the colonists. 
But, in the autumn of 1773, several ships laden with tea, left Eng- 
lish ports for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, and 
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Charleston. The Boston Tea Party occurred in the evening of 
December 16, less than two months after the letter from the 
academy trustees was signed and sealed. In all probability Ewing 
sailed from Philadelphia, but Williamson, according to Thomas 
Harrison Montgomery’s History of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, sailed from Boston. Says Montgomery: “the ship he 
sailed in from Boston lay in the harbor ready for sail, when the 
famed Tea Party took place on that eventful night of 16 Decem- 
ber, and he was the first one to communicate to the British Gov- 
ernment the tidings of this decisive destruction of the East India 
Company’s cargoes of tea.” 

Of all times to come and ask for money! With one hand our 
emissary, Williamson, slapped the British authorities, figuratively 
speaking, with the worst kind of news he could bring them, whilst 
with the other hand he reached out for gifts for the academy at 
Newark, Delaware. What “good” news Ewing brought the 
English from Philadelphia we are not aware of, but apparently 
he was not daunted when he learned upon his arrival in London 
that Lord North, in reprisal for the Tea Party, was planning to 
introduce in Parliament the celebrated coercive acts designed to 
bring the colonies, especially Massachusetts, to book. These were 
the Boston Port Act, the Massachusetts Government Acts, and the 
Quebec Act, the first of which was introduced on March 14, 1774. 
In the previous month of February, Ewing and Williamson had 
caused to be printed in a London paper the whole of the letter 
from the academy trustees and the letter of recommendation from 
John Penn, the Lieutenant Governor, and also announced that 
whatever sums of money they received would be publicly acknowl- 
edged in the newspapers. 

In order that we may the better understand the difficulties 
that the two representatives continued to face during their 
entire stay in Great Britain, we will briefly sketch the political 
events on both sides of the water during the year of 1774 and 
part of the year 1775. We have referred to the coercive acts 
of Parliament. The American answer was the assembling of 
the First Continental Congress in Carpenters Hall on Septem- 
ber 5, 1774, and the adoption the next month of the “Association” 
whereby a boycott on British imports in America was instituted 
on December 1. Early in the year, 1775, Parliament refused to 
pass Chatham’s conciliatory bill and failed to follow Burke’s 
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advice that the vindictive acts of the previous year be repealed. 
With large majorities both the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons voted to support the King’s policy to the end. Massa- 
chusetts was declared to be in a state of rebellion, acts were passed 
to close all the New England ports and to prevent New England 
fishermen from reaching the Newfoundland fishing grounds. The 
British army at Boston was to be increased to 10,000, Sir William 
Howe was appointed to supersede Gage as commander-in-chief 
of the British forces, and his brother, Richard, Lord Howe, was 
appointed admiral of the fleet in American waters. To make 
matters worse, the Americans soon learned also that the King had 
gone into the market for the purchase of the services of mer- 
cenaries, by negotiating first with Catherine the Great for Cossack 
horsemen and, when he failed in that quarter, by bargaining with 
German princes for Hessian and Brunswick troops. The fight- 
ing at Lexington and Concord occurred in April, 1775, and, after 
the arrival of Howe and his reinforcements, the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought in June. In the meantime, the Second Continental 
Congress had assembled on May 10th, and, on June 15th, Wash- 
ington was appointed by that body the commander-in-chief of 
the American forces. Riding from Philadelphia to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Washington, on July 3, took over the command 
of the American army which was besieging Howe’s forces “cooped 
up” in Boston. 

Reference is made to these well-known events of American 
Revolutionary history merely to fix definitely in the reader’s mind 
the years and months during which Ewing and Williamson were 
endeavoring to carry on their worthy mission. As may be 
imagined, it was a well-nigh hopeless task. Fortunately, we know 
something of their experiences, especially those of Ewing, through 
six of his letters written to his wife. It must be remembered that 
British naval vessels at this time were scouring the Atlantic and 
intercepting letters between England and the colonies. Conse- 
quently, some of Ewing’s letters never reached his wife, and, 
judging by his constant complaints about not receiving letters 
from Mrs. Ewing, most of her communications must have been 
intercepted. Parenthetically it may be said that the six letters 
referred to were in the possession of Dr. Ewing’s descendants 
until some twenty-six years ago, when, through the efforts of the 
then Vice-Provost, later Provost, Edgar F. Smith, the library of 
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the University of Pennsylvania received them from a Mrs. 
Wright. Three of the letters were written from London in the 
late winter and early spring of 1774, the fourth letter was dated 
Edinburgh, July 5, 1774, the fifth, Glasgow, May 3, 1775, and the 
sixth, London, July 9, 1775. 

In the first letter, dated London, February 20, 1774, Ewing 
betrays homesickness for Philadelphia and for his charge, the 
First Presbyterian church. He already refers to difficulties in 
the way and says “We are almost accounted Rebels here.” The 
first page of this letter is badly multilated but one can make out 
nevertheless that many declined to “give money to those who 
refuse to submit to” the laws of Breat Britain. But he finds 
more to trouble him than the strained relations between the mother 
country and her colonies. He has learned that letters have just 
arrived from America written by the Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, 
who, in 1768, had entered upon his duties as president of Prince- 
ton College. In these letters, according to Ewing, Witherspoon 
expresses a fear that gifts of money to Newark Academy will 
hurt the Jersey college and insinuates that the academy teaches 
“other Doctrines in Divinity than” the Jersey College. If true, 
these strictures were evidently written under the influence of 
men like the Tennents, who apparently could not forget that the 
academy during the schism belonged to the “Old Side” Synod of 
Philadelphia. When Dr. Witherspoon arrived in this country 
the schism had been healed exactly ten years, but prompted by 
“New Side” supporters of the former “Log College” and of the 
College of New Jersey of an earlier day, he might be pardoned 
for entertaining some suspicions as to what were the intentions of 
Alison and Ewing when they secured a charter in 1769, when 
they secured a promise of a collection from the united synod in 
1771, and when, now in 1774, they were interested in securing 
funds in Dr. Witherspoon’s former synod in Scotland. While 
in London, Ewing and Williamson lost no opportunities to stimu- 
late better feelings toward America, and, indeed, Ewing had 
frequent conversations with Lord North. He also met Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and when that literary man scoffed at education and 
learning in America, and insisted that Americans had no books 
and did not read, Ewing countered by saying that not a few had 
read Dr. Johnson’s “Rambler” there; whereupon, it is said, Dr. 
Johnson was constrained to make a fairly large contribution. 
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Ewing found a very helpful person in the Countess of Huntingdon, 
whom he visited at her estate at Bath. She was the founder of a 
sect of Calvinistic Methodists, known as the “Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connexion.” She built with her own funds sixty-four 
chapels during her lifetime and also founded a college which today 
is located at Cambridge. She not only subscribed to the academy 
fund herself, but also wrote several letters of introduction for 
Ewing to her friends. 

In a letter dispatched from London on April 18, 1774, Ewing 
wrote that he would set out for Edinburgh the same week, that 
he proposed to go from Scotland to Ireland, and return thence 
in August to England, where he expected to visit the towns in 
which he had any prospect of success. “I shall leave no Stone 
unturned,” he writes, “to accomplish my Business; which will 
take more Time than you or I imagined at first. We are obliged 
to let ye Storm against America blow over in some Measure, 
before we can do much.” He then informs Mrs. Ewing of the 
coercive laws passed in that same month against Boston and 
Massachusetts. 

When Ewing was about to leave for Ireland, he wrote a letter 
from Edinburgh on July 5, 1774, in which he expressed much 
annoyance because his prospects in Scotland had been almost 
ruined through the influence of Dr. Witherspoon’s letters. A 
certain Dr. Webster had divulged to Ewing the contents of With- 
erspoon’s letters, in which he disparagingly referred to the acad- 
emy as not teaching courses of standard grade nor the doctrines 
of the church in accordance with the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Ewing requests his wife to get Dr. Alison to send over 
to London a certified statement containing the following facts: 
first, that the academy was founded in 1743 and before the College 
of New Jersey; second, that the sames courses in languages, 
mathematics, philosophy were taught from the beginning of the 
academy as were taught in the College of New Jersey; third, that 
after a charter was obtained in 1769 the trustees applied for and 
obtained a synodical recommendation, and that Dr. Witherspoon 
and other trustees of the New Jersey college were present when 
this action was taken [Dr. Ewing here refers to the collection 
authorized throughout the synod in 1771 for the benefit of the 
academy] ; and fourth, “that there is not one Minister in the Trust 
of our Academy, who does not Zealously preach ye Doctrines of 
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Grace as they are contained in our Westminster Confession of 
Faith.” 

Ewing evidently did not get back to London in the autumn 
of 1774, but returned to Scotland from Ireland in order to 
continue his work in that country after he had received the cer- 
tified statement from Dr. Alison by way of London. 

On May 3, 1775, Ewing wrote from Glasgow that he had 
appeared before the Presbytery of Glasgow the day before but 
that that body had advised “a further Delay of a Collection here 
untill the public affairs are settled, when they expect that some- 
thing considerable may be obtained in this and the neighbour- 
ing Towns.” He betrays disappointment that the results of his 
work thus far are not commensurate with the great efforts that he 
has put forth. He writes that he has been offered a free passage 
to America both from Belfast and from Derry and that, if he 
can avail himself of the opportunity, he will save 25 to 30 guineas 
for the academy. He plans to set off for London on the next 
day (May 4, 1775), and expects to arrive there in ten days. He 
has heard nothing from Dr. Williamson lately, only that he is 
still in London. “I am afraid he has done nothing this Winter 
there,” he says. Dr. Ewing refers briefly to the political situation 
again, and concludes his letter on this pessimistic note: “I hate 
these Politicks, that have ruined our Mission, & therefore will 
say no more about this.” 

Having been unable to secure a large sum of money from collec- 
tions in the Presbyterian churches of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, Dr. Ewing, upon his return to London, made two very bold 
attempts to make up for past failures. He applied to the King 
for a donation, and then made an application for a royal grant 
of land as an endowment for the academy. He got the donation 
from the King, but failed to get the land grant. He wrote Mrs. 
Ewing on July 9, 1775, from London, informing her that he was 
postponing his sailing for America until he knew “what effect 
his Majesty’s Donation will have to engage others to follow his 
Example in contributing to our Academy.” He also was waiting 
to see what success he would have in his application for the land 
grant. “Our Success” he says, “depends entirely on ye Accom- 
odation of our public Measures. Should that take place speedily, 
we shall yet get as much Money as [to] establish our Academy 
upon a permanent & solid foundation. And I am afraid this will 
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not be the case, if I leave the Business before it be compleated. 
Dr. Williamson indeed proposes to stay behind me & to wait for 
ye proper time for carrying our Design into Execution—but he 
cannot do as much as I could wish.” 

In all his letters Dr. Ewing shows a deep personal interest in 
the welfare of Mrs. Ewing and the children. He constantly writes 
about sending over things to Philadelphia, and in one letter he 
requests his wife to send their son, Billy, to the academy at 
Newark. In his last letter from London there occurs an amusing 
passage about his intention to smuggle some things into the coun- 
try despite the non-importation agreement. He writes: “I am 
getting a few things for you & the Children to bring over with 
me. They must not be talked of on Account of ye Non-Importa- 
tion Agreement lest I should find Difficulty in bringing them 
ashore. I am thinking of some Books for ye Children and a Piece 
of Silk for gowns, &c.” 

If Ewing did not receive as much money in Great Britain as 
he desired, there was no lack of honors and hospitality. Glasgow, 
Montrose, Dundee, and Perth presented him with their freedom 
and the University of Edinburgh conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 


How: long Dr. Williamson remained in London after Dr. 
Ewing’s departure is uncertain. He eventually went to Holland, 
and, when news reached him that America had declared its inde- 


pendence, he turned homeward, arriving in Philadelphia in March, 
1777. 


Dr. Ewing probably got back to Philadelphia in the autumn 
of 1775. It has been said that he brought with him about six or 
seven thousand dollars, but since the records of the academy 
before the year of 1783 have been lost, we have no definite 
information on this point. With this money and with generous 
donations from the Penns and others, a stone building was 
promptly built in Newark and the present endowment of the 
corporation was begun. It should be explained at this point 
that, although the academy was merged with Newark College in 
1834, the old academy board was reconstituted in 1869 and 
the academic department separated from Delaware College in 
1870. The academy continued thereafter to function until the 
year 1898. The corporation, however, is still in existence, and 
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uses the academy buildings and grounds for various civic pur- 
poses. 

Although Dr. Ewing could not have crossed the ocean in time 
to be present at the commencement of the academy held on 
September 26 and 27, 1775, the news of the King’s donation was 
announced on this occasion. In “Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet 
or the General Advertiser” for Monday, October 9, there appears 
a full account of the commencement exercises at the academy. 
There were nine students who received academic diplomas in that 
year, two from North Carolina, two from Virginia, one from 
Pennsylvania and four from the counties on Delaware. The cor- 
respondent concludes his communication in these words: “We 
are informed that the Reverend Doctor John Ewing by applica- 
tion to the King through Lord North and Lord Dartmouth has 
obtained from his Majesty a royal donation for this Academy.” 

The school had hardly started afresh, however, before the con- 
fusion of the war years came upon it. Howe’s army, 18,000 
strong, marched through Newark from the Head of Elk to the 
Battlefield of the Brandywine early in the morning of September 
8, 1777. If any stragglers or camp followers looked into the 
school building, they probably found that not only its scholars 
had fled but that they and their principal had taken with them 
everything of value. As a matter of fact, we have it from the 
journal of one of the Hessian officers that the village of Newark 
was deserted when the army marched through it, and that the 
inhabitants had taken away not only their personal property but 
also their windows and doors. 

When Howe, after the Battle of the Brandywine, sent Hessian 
and British contingents on September 12th to take and hold Wil- 
mington so as to have a place for his wounded until Philadelphia 
could be captured, his soldiers not only took possession of the 
First Presbyterian church for a hospital but captured the first 
governor of the state of Delaware, Dr. John McKinly, who lived 
in Wilmington and practiced medicine there. They also seized 
many of the records of New Castle County, “and every shilling of 
the public money, together with the fund belonging to the trustees 
of the Newark Academy,” according to a letter from Thomas 
McKean to George Washington dated Newark, Delaware, October 
8, 1777. 

The academy was probably closed for three years until 1780, 
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the stone building being used for the making of shoes for the 
Delaware militia troops. 

The year of the signing of the general peace treaty with Great 
Britain, 1783, marked a revival in the affairs of the academy, and, 
on June 5th of that year, the board of trustees held what was 
probably their first meeting since the reopening of the school in 
1780. Dr. Alison being dead, Dr. Ewing had been elected presi- 
dent of the board. The minutes show who were present and who 
were absent, and we find that eight of the original thirteen charter 
trustees of 1769 were still on the board. They were, in addition to 
Dr. Ewing, the Reverend Messrs. William McKennan, Matthew 
Wilson, and Patrick Alison, the Honorable Messrs. Thomas Mc- 
Kean and John Evans, and Messrs. Charles Thomson and James 
Mease. The six charter members no longer on the board were 
Chief Justice William Allen, who died in Philadelphia in 1780; 
his son Andrew Allen, who was now in London; Dr. Francis 
Alison, who died in 1779; the Reverend Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Dowell, who died in 1782, and Doctor Hugh Williamson, who at 
this time was living in North Carolina and who, four years later, 
in 1787, was to represent that State in the Federal Constitutional 
Convention. The five new members elected to fill the vacancies 
were : Reverend Thomas Read of “Old Drawyers” church in Dela- 
ware; Dr. John McKinly of Wilmington, the first governor of the 
State, to whom reference has already been made; General Samuel 
Patterson, of Christiana Bridge, who commanded Delaware’s regi- 
ment in the Flying Camp at Perth Amboy in 1776; and Rev. Mr. 
Joseph Montgomery and Mr. John Thompson, both of the Pres- 
bytery of New Castle. 

At this meeting the trustees appointed William Thompson as 
principal. He had, as a matter of fact, reopened the school in 
1780, and continued at his post until 1794. Succeeding principals 
were a Mr. Johnston, the Reverend Francis Hindman, and the 
Reverend Andrew K. Russell. The last named held the position 
from 1811 until the school was merged with the college in 1834, 
and was probably mainly responsible for the interest taken by 
the members of the academy board in securing the charter for a 
degree-granting college in 1833. 








PROVOST SMITH AND THE QUEST 
FOR FUNDS 


By BertHa SPRAGUE Fox, M.A. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


N the Spring of 1754 William Smith arrived in Philadelphia, 
called by the Trustees of the Academy and Charitable School to 
become the head of this promising institution. Born in Aberdeen- 
shire and educated at the University of Aberdeen, he had already 
made a reputation for himself as an educator during his stay of 
more than two years in New York.? A voyage thereupon to Eng- 
land for ordination was followed by his immediate return to 
Philadelphia, where at the age of twenty-seven he began his long 
career of service as the head, promoter, administrator and prin- 
cipal professor in the school which was to develop into the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Under his personal instruction an advanced class was imme- 
diately added to the academy grades, and a year later, on May 14, 
1755, a charter was obtained giving the institution the official 
title of “The College, Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia,” having a properly qualified faculty, of which he was 
named Provost. Having thus at its foundation a well developed 
lower school, the college was regarded from the outset with favor, 
as based upon a plan both logical and desirable. This favor ex- 
pressed itself in material support, yet the insecurity of the early 
years of the French and Indian War made the raising of funds 
difficult, and the acquisition of an endowment sufficient to allow 
of expansion seemed beyond the reach of local resources. A visit 
to England in 1759 on a matter of private business had strength- 


* William Smith’s early career has been embodied in two other brief 
studies by the author. (Ed.) 

*May, 1751-July, 1753. Supplementing his many articles written to 
advance the founding of King’s College he published in April of 1735 A 
General Idea of the College of Mirania. On reading this plan, so admirably 
designed for a college in America, Benjamin Franklin and the Trustees of 
the Academy of Philadelphia decided to invite its author to become the head 
of that institution. 

* Horace W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of William Smith, I, 55. 
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ened the Provost’s influence with the Church and the senior Pro- 
prietor, so that when an appeal to England for funds seemed 
imperative, he was chosen by the Trustees for this mission.‘ 

The record of his advantures while on this quest for funds has 
been preserved in the letters written to his good friend Richard 
Peters,® better known as Mr. Secretary Peters. Like Smith, he 
was a clergyman of the Church of England, and this bond was 
doubtless the basis of their friendship, though Smith looked to the 
older man for advice in practical matters also. Their letters reflect 
the confidence of a trusted intimacy.® 

To avoid giving offense to any of the religious groups of Phila- 
delphia, representatives from all of the more important ones at 
least were serving as Trustees of the college,” while the faculty 
members also were chosen as far as possible from different religi- 
ous bodies. Indeed Provost Smith was the only member of the 
Church of England on the teaching staff, and Mr. Peters seems 
to have actively represented that body of religious preference 
among the Trustees; for he writes to the latter as the protector 
of the church interest during his own absence. 


“At a special meeting of the Trustees. See H. W. Smith, Life and Cor- 
respondence of William Smith, I, 283. 

* Richard Peters, 1704-1776, who came to America in 1735; he was Secre- 
tary of the Land Office 1737-1762; assistant minister of Christ Church 1736- 
1737; rector of the United Churches (Christ Church and St. Peter’s) 1762- 
1776; Provincial Secretary and Clerk of the Council 1743-1762; Provincial 
Councillor 1749-1776. 

* The letters upon which this study are based form a part of the collection 
of Smith manuscripts in the possession of Judge Jasper Y. Brinton, of the 
Mixed Court of Appeals, Alexandria, Egypt, whose kindness has made them 
accessible to the author. 

"On obtaining the charter for the college the following were named as 
Trustees: Richard Peters, Esq., President of the Board, by annual election; 
the Honorable James Hamilton, Esq., Chief Justice; William Coleman, Esq., 
Third Judge of the Supreme Court; Alexander Stedman, Esq., First Judge 
of the Common Pleas; Edward Shippen, Esq., Judge ‘of the Se: 
Benjamin Chew, Esq., Attorney General; Benjamin Franklin, Esq., LL.D.; 
Joseph Turner, William Plumsted, Abram Taylor, William Coxe, Thomas 
Willing, Esars., Aldermen of the City of Philadelphia; Drs. Thomas Cad- 
wallader, Thomas Bond, Phineas Bond, William Shippen, physicians; 
Messrs. John Inglis, Thomas Leech, Thomas White, Samuel McCall, Philip 
Syng, gentlemen; the Reverend Jacob Duché, one of the ministers of Christ 
Church. One seat was vacant. See H. W. Smith, Life and Correspondence 
of William Smith, I, 61. 

* The chief masters were William Smith, D.D., Provost of the Seminary 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy; Francis Alison, D.D., Vice Provost 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy; Ebenezer Kinnersley, M.A., Professor 
of Oratory; John Beveridge, M.A., Professor of Languages; Hugh William- 
son, M.A., Professor of Mathematics. Ibid. 
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At the time of his setting out, in February of 1762, Provost 
Smith was thirty-five years of age, tall, broadshouldered, arrest- 
ingly handsome with the blonde, ruddy color of the North, having 
the persuasive eloquence of the skilled orator, and a sufficient 
Scottish brogue to render his speech distinctive. He left in Phila- 
delphia his lovely wife and three young children, entrusted to the 
oversight of his friend Peters. For the next two years enthusiasm 
for the cause he was promoting was to possess him utterly. 

The first stage of his journey took him to New York where 
he visited his friend, the Reverend Samuel Johnson, among other 
reasons to make sure that the New York College® was not con- 
templating an appeal to England for funds at this time. Being 
assured that there was no likelihood of such a move on their part, 
he set sail on February 18, 1762, and arrived in London on March 
22, safely passing through the hazards of a winter crossing and 
capture by enemy ships. 

He immediately visited the senior Proprietor, Thomas Penn, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Secker, both of 
whom were favorable to the project. Penn, in fact, subscribed 
£500, and the Archbishop gave counsel as to the best method of 
procedure, whether by public collection under a brief, or by private 
solicitation. “I told his Grace,” writes Smith on the 5th of April, 
“that if a public collection should be considered as precluding all 
private applications and produce but little in the end, I thought it 
would not be best to risk it; more especially as by diligence in my 
solicitations, and his Grace’s countenance, I hoped to get some- 
thing considerable on the private plan. He then told me that on 
Easter Tuesday, April 14th, all the bishops, by stated course were 
to dine with him, and to converse together on matters of this 
sort, that he would therefore have me wait upon as many of them 
with a state of the case, as I could before that time. Now as it 
will be proper to open my list with his Grace’s name, I am advised 
by Mr. Penn and others to wait the issue of the said meeting. 
In the meantime I am not idle in waiting on proper persons... . 
Though I have the prospect of a most fatigueing time, you may 
assure yourself that I long to make a beginning. . . . I confess 
I do not yet see the impropriety of having a public collection and 


* Though officially named King’s College, that institution was customarily 
referred to as New York College, in distinction to the College of Philadel- 
phia. 
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then having a private one too. For I am sure many thousands 
might be applied to who could not put me off by saying that 
they had contributed before in church, as we might have pretty 
good certainty that they never went there to contribute.”?° 

On May 22 he writes of the kind reception given him by the 
bishops, many of whom were personally known to him. “About 
the close of the week of May 7th, finding almost everybody sick 
of a reigning disorder called the influenza, or out of town for 
their better recovery, and being myself very much clouded with 
it, I took a ride to Oxford, as well to shake it off, as to find 
how my scheme might be received there. I staid six days, and 
have encouragement to return at a proper season.””** 


On July 10 he reports a sudden complication: “Dr. Jay from 
New York, which he left June Ist, has just called on me and told 
me that some business of his own calling him to England, the 
people of the College of New York had empowered him to sollicit 
money for them. I have found the complaints in the city of Lon- 
don so strong of the continued application made to them, and the 
scarcity of money owing to its being all locked up in the Funds 
and stocks that my single application was much hurt thereby. But 
to have this double application at the same time will be so dis- 
gusting that I fear it will ruin both”. He laments that his fine 
prospects of assistance from the Duke of Newcastle’* should be 
put in jeopardy by this application from a royal government. 
“Had not this from New York appeared I could have been almost 
certain of working my way to a handsome gift from that quarter. 
. . . My chief view in going by way of New York was to be 
assured that they had no present design; and had I expected it I 
would not for any money have left my family ;and it is in them 
very absurd and ill judged, to follow having me before them, 
and the addition of the Spanish war and also such domestic squab- 
blings by the change in the administration. . . . Dr. Jay says the 
Archbishop is very ill pleased at their timing their application 
so soon upon ours.”!* 


* Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 

" Ibid. 

“In May of 1762 Lord Bute had supplanted the Duke of Newcastle at the 
Treasury when the government under Pitt fell over the question of prose- 
cuting the Spanish War, in October, 1761 
* Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 
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Dr. Jay, a physician, and brother of John Jay well known to 
later history as the first Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and as the negotiator of the Jay Treaty, was five 
years younger than Provost Smith.* Though his unexpected 
arrival in England was most disconcerting and upsetting to 
Provost Smith’s preliminary plans, the future course of the 
collection was determined by what seems to have been a purely 
fortuitous happening. Dr. Jay, under orders from the governors 
of the college of New York, immediately applied to the Archbishop 
for a brief authorizing a public collection. When his Grace made 
application to the King he apparently had in mind his conversa- 
tions with Smith on the advisability of procuring a brief for the 
College of Philadelphia, and thus unwittingly substituted the 
name of the Pennsylvania institution for that of New York. As 
action on the brief proceeded, the mistake appeared. 


“You may judge,” wrote Provost Smith, “I was surprised to 
hear all this was done without any application on my part, and 
soon began to suspect the mistake. I went immediately to Jay to 
know if he had made the application, telling him that he had 
been striving to steal a march of me, but that he would find him- 
self vastly disappointed.” In the end a joint brief was decided 
upon, the colleges to share equally their funds raised thereupon, 
and the two men to work for the cause in partnership. The 
King, to show his countenance of the scheme, gave £200 to the 
College of Philadelphia, and £400 to King’s College, observing 
that as the Philadelphia college had a liberal benefactor in Mr. 
Penn, the distinction was quite just. While Lord Bute was well 
content with this solution, Lord Granville, President of the Coun- 
cil, objected, saying: “That he had never before heard of the 
New York college, and should not so readily have agreed to bestow 
any favors on them, as by letters now before the Council from 
General Amherst, more than a dozen of them had been con- 
cerned in such a trade with his Majesty’s enemies as deserved—I 


“Sir James Jay, 1732-1815. Born in New York City, he received the 
degree of M.D. at the University of Edinburgh in 1753. He remained in 
England from 1762 to 1778, when he returned to America to aid the cause of 
independence. When some attempted negotiations with the British caused 
him to be regarded by the Americans as a spy, he was allowed to return to 
England. The last years of his life, however, were spent in Springfield, 
New Jersey. 
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must not write what.** I hope and pray that our town may 
have no body concerned the same way, else if they are detected 
I shall have a sad time of it here.” With the aid of Mr. Penn, 
Lord Granville was placated and the business of issuing the briefs 
began. 

Though Provost Smith had written in July that as yet no letters 
from America had reached him, their arrival soon after was no 
unmixed pleasure. It is evident that on his quitting America 
jealousy and political rivalry among the Trustees had become 
outspoken.’* On September 14 he declares, “Mrs. Smith writes 
me with great pain of mind the ill usage I am continually receiving 
from one quarter, in return for a series of the most faithful and 
uninterrupted services that ever were performed by any person 
to any set of men or public body. These things might provoke 
any man to quit all connection with such a people. But the honor 
I propose to myself in being a kind of Founder of our college, 
you may rest assured shall ever balance every other consideration. 

. I could have favor here, but nothing earthly shall direct me 
from my purpose for the good of our college.”** 

Nor was this the only dissenting news from home. A society 
among the dissenters in the province had set up a collection shortly 
before his arrival in England, and he was openly accused of 
hindering their design to advance his own. Many pages were 
written at this juncture vindicating himself in this matter, and 
always with pain of heart that his fairness and integrity should 
be doubted.’® But the days soon grew too filled with work to 


* Both New York and Albany merchants were involved in trade with the 
enemy, not only in the course of the Seven Year’s War but also in connec- 
tion with the earlier War of the Spanish Succession and that of the Austrian 
Succession. This trade was with the French West Indies from New York, 
and with Montreal by way of Lake Champlain. 

**Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 

™ The cause of this rivalry lay in the sympathetic attitude toward the Pro- 
prietary party assumed by Smith in opposition to the policies of the Quaker 
Assembly during the early years of the French and Indian War. 

*Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 

* A Mr. Beatty had been sent to England from Philadelphia by the Cor- 
poration for the Widow’s Fund of dissenting ministers. His memorial in 
England read “for the benefit of the poor distressed Protestant dissenting 
ministers and their congregations in the Provinces of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
etc.” Though a cause so general as this might have seriously conflicted with 
Provost Smith’s design, since he worked principally through his Church of 
England connections there was little overlapping. Smith complains that he 
was given few letters to merchants and important persons among the dis- 
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allow many thoughts for anything outside the furtherance of the 
collection. 

On September 29, having with Jay’s help signed and stamped 
11,500 briefs,?° he set out on a tour to the north, while Jay went 
through the south of England. His route took him to Edinburg} 
where he enlisted the aid of the Scottish bishops who, though 
personally favorable, gave him little encouragement with respect 
to a public collection, since there had already been three collections 
for America within the past few years. He nevertheless left Scot- 
land with a number of private subscriptions and the promise of 
more to follow. Both on the journey northward and on the return 
he stopped at any considerable place to meet the clergy and influen- 
tial persons to whom he might have access, preaching on Sundays 
and also furnishing the clergy with a printed article relating to 
the college,?* which they might incorporate into their own sermons. 
Six weeks of travel brought him again to London where he met 
Jay, and together they went to Oxford, then visited the manu- 
facturing towns of Gloucestershire and returned to London by 
the end of December. This journey on horseback of about 2,000 
miles brought in over £650 in cash donations, but the main pur- 
pose was to advertise the briefs. 

Their next care was to organize the campaign of brief collection 
in the churches of the metropolis, from which much was expected. 
But the weather turning unusually severe, a collection had to be 


senters. At the end of the collection he writes, “I find the dissenters have 
not contributed so much as I hoped, but many others have exceeded all hopes. 
The Quakers have returned all their briefs blank, but I do not find that they 
have tried much to dissuade others from giving, and so far we are obliged 
to them.” Ibid. 

” A royal brief, authorizing a collection “from door to door” was obtained 
by presenting a petition to the King in Council. On the King’s signifying 
his pleasure that the petition be granted, a fiat for the brief was issued, set- 
ting forth the object of the collection, and authorizing the Lord High Chan- 
cellor to cause letters patent to be issued and passed under the Great Seal 
for the collection of the charity. The brief itself also named those authorized 
to appoint agents for the collection. In this case printed copies of the brief 
were sent to all the clergy, who were to make an appeal under it, each 
clergyman be.ig responsible for the collection in his own parish, if neces- 
sary appointing assistants. The money was forwarded to some central 
point, in this case Stafford, and there turned over to the Brief Underwriters 
who passed it on to the agents most actively concerned. To avoid any possi- 
bility of error, Provost Smith had a list of all contributors published in the 
local paper of each community, and himself published a complete list at the 
final auditing of his accounts. 

‘ -— in H. W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of William Smith, 
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made through all the parishes for the relief of the poor. This 
delayed the briefs, and Provost Smith being confined with a 
severe cold, now took advantage of the lull to catch up with his 
correspondence, writing at this time an exceptionally full account 
to Peters of all that had been done, and at the same time inveighing 
against the Trustees for their negligence in not sending an address 
of thanks to the King,** pointing out that New York missed no 
opportunity to address anyone whom they thought influential. He 
reported as collected for Philadelphia’s share £1416, that much 
more was due on many of the briefs, and that the London collec- 
tion would greatly increase the total. 

His letter of March 11 begins, “You must be content with a 
very short letter by this packet and it is well I am to write with 
my hands and not my feet, else you could have none at all. We 
have had a most severe week’s work, and I am just come home 
scarce able to walk... . Mr. Pitt gave £50 at the first application, 
and expressed himself prodigiously pleased with the printed repre- 
sentation, declaring it the noblest scheme that could animate the 
breast of a Christian, and that it is an indispensable duty for us 
to take care to promote religion and useful arts so far as our 
conquests carry us. ... I have just come from the Duke of New- 
castle, to whom we applied for letters to Cambridge,”* whither we 
must set out tomorrow as their vacation is just coming on. We 


*London, February 12, 1763. “What a noble subject have you for an 
address to his Majesty? at once you have congratulations on his marriage, 
the birth of a prince, and humble acknowledgments (for we must not call it 
thanks) for his countenance; with promises of approving ourselves worthy 
of it by our care to instill principles of loyalty into the youth. We have 
also to congratulate him on the establishment of a Peace (whatever it may 
be in other parts) acknowledged on all sides to be the most glorious for 
North America, with which alone we are concerned,—and it will be taken 
well in us as Americans to express ourselves full on this head, as well we 
may ; and to take notice of the fresh opportunities this glorious event gives 
his Majesty of being more than a conqueror of great countries, namely of 
following that noble disposition of his soul expressed in our brief ‘That 
the greatest satisfaction which he can derive from the late extension of his 
dominion will be to see those advantages improved for enlarging the sphere 
of Protestantism, increasing the number of good men, and bringing bar- 
barous nations within the pale of religion and civil life, and that our institu- 
tions may be the happy means of forwarding those god-like designs.’ Oh! 
that I might, without loss of time, have what is proper from you on this 
head, or be empowered to do it for you. Something that would do us honor 
might be produced.” Brinton Collection of Smith Papers. 

*In Smith’s own account book, heading the list of contributors from Cam- 
ST/6 Tia His Grace the Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor gives 
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hope not to be gone more than a week, if they are as kind as at 
Oxford, but I am doubtful of this.”** These doubts were need- 
less, as the two universities contributed in almost equal amounts. 


At a more peaceful time, on April 24, Provost Smith wrote, 
“You'll see my partner Jay is dubbed a Knight, on presenting 
the New York address. This gives some credit to the mission, 
and therefore I made no objection. But it was ridiculous in Jay 
to accept it, and more so to take the pains he did to get it. He 
had no need of anything to give addition to his vanity. I hope 
however it may serve to procure him readier admission; for he 
has been rather unhappy in this respect, and when admitted, his 
appearance is forbidding, his deliverance not happy, and his man- 
ner very finical, so that on the whole they could not have chose 
a man from New York less qualified, except only that he is good 
natured, always willing to serve the design, full of zeal for its 
success, and ready to give up everything to business on hand. So 
far is justice, but so it happens that his share of the collection 
has been but small.” He then continues, “At present our collec- 
tion goes on weil in the several parishes of the city. In a most 
divided kingdom, by a happy fate, the leaders of all sides have 
been induced to contribute. We have on our list the names of the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Bute, and Mr. Pitt, and both universities 
have been liberal. From Lady Curzon, who happened to be one 
of the audience when I preached at Mayfair Chapel, I received 
one hundred pounds. My friend Mr. Dawkins readily gave fifty 
pounds, and Colonel Barré*® has been kind in introducing me to 
sundry persons.”?¢ 

With all their enthusiasm and address the London collection 
was slow in being completed. On May 21 there was still several 
weeks’ work to be done. “But be assured no time is lost,” writes 
Smith, “I am almost worn off my legs, and long to get away for 
York and Liverpool. Of those in our separate list near 8 in 10 
have subscribed to me, my partner having but small success in 
this way though I must say he is not negligent in his applications. 


* Ibid. 

*% Colonel Barré had served under Wolfe in the Canadian campaign, and 
had been wounded in the battle on the Plains of Abraham. As a member of 
‘Parliament in 1765 he denounced the attempt on the part of the Grenville 
administration to tax the colonies. 


* Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 
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But as I hinted before, his appearance is but unpromising and his 
manner has a want of confidence in it, which he cannot help, and 
then his not being a clergyman in this brief business is an incon- 
venience in numberless instances. Indeed he could have done 
little, if his collection had not been joined to mine, though mine 
might have been ruined if not joined to his, which was a hard 
dilemma for me.”?" 

On June 4, with the London collection concluded, he reported 
a clear four thousand pounds as the College of Philadelphia’s share 
up to that time. “This is as much as I could flatter you to obtain 
at first setting out. And we have had difficulties so numerous 
and great that I am almost amazed at what is already done. I 
do not now recount those difficulties; only the hard winter, the 
state of parties, the prejudice against North America on account 
of the peace,”* the fears of weak politicians as if we were affecting 
not only a rivalship in Arts, but even a state of independency, and 
some misrepresentations of our college from some people whom 
no one would suspect—all these and many more difficulties we had 
which made us shy of publishing much in the papers, chusing 
rather to make this loss up with industry and in the circulation 
of our own printed case.”** 

The middle of June found Smith and Jay ready to set out on 
their final tour. Smith writes, “I have York, Halifax, Leeds, 
Wakefield and Sheffield to take in my way down, and then from 
Liverpool to Chester and as far as Stafford to make the first 
settlement with the Brief Undertakers, before I go to Ireland. Sir 
James the Knight I have assigned Tunbridge, Salisbury, Bristol, 
and Worcester and to meet me at Stafford. I give him all the 
gay places, and I know he will do his best.’*° 

Since Liverpool happened to be Richard Peters’ native city, 
there was more than usual interest connected with the collection 
here. He, in fact, was hoping to make a visit to his home as soon 
as Provost Smith returned to America. The latter had been 
invited to visit his sister while in Liverpool, and the preliminary 
letters arranging for Smith’s stay were rather gloomy in their 

* Ibid. 

*TIt may be that Smith is referring to the rivalry between the West India 
interests as opposed to those who favored continental expansion at the time 
of the signing of the treaty of peace with France. 


* Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 
* Ibid. 
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prospect of financial success. On August 11 the Provost reports 
on his visit: “I got to Liverpool on Saturday the 16th of July, too 
late to get sermons prepared by the clergy for all the churches, 
so that I preached myself in the Old Church and delayed the others 
till the Sunday following. I was kindly entertained by your 
sister and good Mr. Statham at their home; but the courts at 
Manchester unluckily deprived me of all your nephew’s company, 
except one day, and the greater part of Mr. Statham’s; and I 
found some of the chief men and particularly Sir William Mere- 
dith, their member set his face against the scheme; but the 
Mayor, the Magistrates and many others who were in opposition 
to Sir William stood our fast friends, and after the 2nd Sunday, 
and the publication of a very proper article in the Liverpool paper, 
the collection was at last rendered so popular, that the opponents 
were fairly knocked under, and to the great credit of the place, 
and to our own great surprise, we mounted up the collection to 
about three hundred pounds.”** 

On reaching Stafford, the appointed meeting place with Jay, 
and finding that gentleman had not arrived, Provost Smith took 
from the “Brief Undertakers” an order for £2000 and set out for 
London, having heard that the address to the King from the 
Trustees of the College of Philadelphia had been received there. 
Attended by Mr. Penn, Mr. Inglis** on the part of the Trustees, 
and Mr. Powel** on the part of the graduates, the address was 
presented on August 4. “His Majesty,” wrote Smith, “kindly 
asked me some questions about our college and the success of the 
collection and also received Mr. Inglis and Mr. Powel very 
graciously. I had almsot got the latter dubbed a Knight, but we 
thought it would be idle, and considered a design to separate 
him from his old friends the Quakers of Philadelphia.”** 

Having heard from Jay at Bristol, who reported a collection 
thus far on his tour of only £90, Provost Smith decided to join 
him there and complete his itinerary with him. After that his 
plan was to meet the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland** and to 

* Ibid. 

* This was probably John Inglis whose name is listed among the Trustees. 

* Samuel Powel had graduated from the College of Philadelphia in 1758. 

“Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 

*On August 11, 1763, Provost Smith wrote from London, “I have also 
had a good deal of conversation with the new Lord Lieutenant, Lord North- 
umberland, who goes over the first week in September, and from whom, if 


I had not more self denial than will readily be allowed me, I might have 
favors of another nature than those I am to sollicit.” Ibid. 
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cross to Dublin with him. “I do not yet despair of coming [to 
America] in the October packet, but will not come later. For as 
Ireland is in much confusion our collection will be confined to 
Dublin, Cork, and a few trading towns; for I can now assure the 
Trustees of five thousand pounds clear, before the expiration of 
two months.” 

From Bristol, having joined Jay, he writes on August 16, “I 
had alloted to my assistant, the Knight mendicant, only Tunbridge, 
Salisbury and Bristol; but I found the gaiety of the first place 
had engrossed his time, so that he had only got to Salisbury when 
I had got back to London, and what was worse, had only collected 
between 80 and 90 pounds. I have often complained of the ill 
manner I am assisted in this business, but do not blame the 
gentleman joined with me, who in general does his best, and is 
not drawn aside even by the allurement of pleasure, though I think 
more since he was betitled than before. And then his address is 
not good, and he often stutters in speech, or speaks too fast to 
be understood—but still does as well as most lay men could in 
a business of this kind. . . . They are very careful of their money 
here. However we shall get on tolerably well here, about 200 
pounds. But it has been got as it were out of the fire. For the 
greatest merchants here seem to value half a crown more than 
a Birmingham button maker does half a guinea. . .. On Sunday I 
preach at Worcester, and you will not believe me when I say I 
hove got a great name as a preacher. But indeed I have my sub- 
ject at heart. . . . I shall make a strong push to come home in 
the October packet, if not I shall not venture till the March one, 
and shall make my stay at least pay for itself. In any case I rest 
in full assurance of your not stirring until my return, and if any 
thing should happen to me, I beseech you before our common 
Parent and God, to take care who shall be my successor, and to 
be an affectionate guardian of my dearest babes.’’** 

But on reaching Ireland all hope of a return in October had to 
be abandoned. Provost Smith and Sir James were persuaded that 
a possible way of obtaining several thousand pounds from that 
country was by a parliamentary grant, which would require time 
and influential persuasiveness.** On October 18 Smith reported 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

*In the Irish Parliament of the eighteenth century all the members were 
Protestants and elected by Protestants, but the party lines of Whig and 
Tory were not clearly defined, the members being divided rather into groups 
centering on personal adherence. 
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on his progress, which had been greatly hampered by storms: “The 
whole county of Kilkenny has been almost drowned, multitudes 
perished, scarcely a bridge left, numbers of houses swept into the 
sea, and such damage as was never before known by floods.” A 
postscript to this letter was added at nine o’clock that night : “Since 
writing the above I dined at the Bishop of Waterford’s with a 
genteel set of eight very considerable men.” The talk of the 
evening had been of the chance of a parliamentary grant, the 
success of which was none too sure. “If we can get anything 
in a public way, with a view to the encouragement of the 
Protestant interest in America it will be creditable for us. If not, 
I hope we shall be let down easy and with credit still. I find a 
vast jealousy of America here on account of the vast numbers that 
go to America from the north of Ireland which they say will in 
the end rob them of their best Protestants and manufacturers. 
This too is against us. God bless you and send us a happy 
meeting.””*® 

In all the letters dealing with the visit to Ireland there is a 
tone of uncertainty as to the outcome. Was this due to a natural 
sadness at being obliged to lengthen an absence of nearly two 
years by yet another winter, or by unconfessed weariness, or a 
premonition of danger? Imagine the old city of Dublin, gloomy 
in its winter-long darkness, gale swept, flood invested. Here, in 
surroundings truly alien, the ordinary elements together with 
mysterious forces of nature fought against the skill and science 
of man, to a determination of life or death. It is not until Feb- 
ruary 11, four months having passed, that the correspondence is 
resumed from London: “I am in hopes that news of my late 
dangerous situation has not reached you before this. My friends 
from Ireland wrote to Mr. Penn to mention nothing of it; but 
that I am alive is beyond the most sanguine hopes of the ablest 
human judgment, and to be ascribed only to the good providence 
of God. For ten weeks I have been confined to bed of a fever 
both bilious and nervous, which from the beginning had every bad 
sympton, and for some time brought me to a state in which no 
hopes were entertained of a possibility of recovery. Sir James 
Jay who attended me at first, and who seldom quitted me, soon 
declared the matter to be too serious for him to take the whole 


* Smith Papers (Brinton Collection). 
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on himself, and Mr. Dawson, our Proprietor’s brother-in-law 
concurring on this, Dr. Barry, Physician General to the Army and 
Professor of Physic in the University was called, who paid me 
near four score of visits with such care and tenderness as I shall 
never forget. 

“There never was such a winter of storms and rain known. In 
Dublin, they crossed some streets with boats and chaises that plied 
for that purpose. This was during my illness, and the dampness 
of the place not only contributed to make my disorder worse, but 
to prevent the efficacy of the medicine given me. It was long 
hanging about me before I was taken down, and Dr. Barry said 
it was brought on by too much anxiety and fatigue. So much 
traveling on horseback, different diet and cookery, different beds, 
different drink, and being obliged to eat and drink often, especially 
at night, when I had no want of either, contributed to bring that 
most inveterate and obstinate disorder on me, and yet it was 
not in my power, in justice to our cause, to refuse the invitations 
given me, and the hospitality of our benefactors. I say this not 
to enhance my own merit. It is not my temper to boast of 
services, or to value myself thereby. I would rather be more 
humble on that account, knowing that posterity will always do 
justice, if the present times are wanting. We have indeed had 
surprising success but there have been so many turns in it, when 
to all appearances, difficulties were insuperable, that a kind Provi- 
dence seems to have been with us, and I claim no more than doing 
my duty, and attentively striving to make the most of every 
incident as it happened ; and particularly taking the cause of New 
York along with ours, rather than acting in opposition, by which 
each of us have got double of what we could in that case have 
hoped for singly.’’*° 

Though Sir James Jay remained in Ireland there is no record 
in Provost Smith’s accounts to show that a grant to the college 
was accorded by the parliament of that country. The total amount 
reported by the Provost on sailing for America on April 19, 1764, 
as the share of the College of Philadelphia, was over £7000, from 
which he deducted a guinea a day for expenses, leaving £6108 as 
an endowment. This, shrewdly invested in real estate, helped 
indeed to lay a financial foundation of no little importance for 
this rising institution. 

” Ibid. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


An excellent program has been arranged for the fall meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association which will be held in 
joint session with the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies on October 25 and 26, 1935. The headquarters will be 
the Warwick Hotel, Locust and Seventeenth Streets, Philadel- 
phia. Reservations may be made at once. 

The general outline for the two days session is as follows. A 
luncheon for the lawyers at the Warwick Hotel will take place 
on Friday noon, October 25, 1935. In the afternoon the Feder- 
ation will meet in the main ball room of the hotel and plans will 
be discussed for the celebration of the sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion of the United States Constitution. Dinner will be served at 
the hotel. On Friday evening a general session will be held at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The principal speaker will 
be the Honorable James M. Beck. 

The Saturday morning sessions will include the business meet- 
ing of the Association, after which several papers will be read on 
the history of colonial Pennsylvania. The luncheon on Saturday 
will be at the hotel and Mr. Herman Collins (Girard) of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer will speak on a timely subject. After lunch 
a conducted tour of historic points in downtown Philadelphia will 
be made and there will also be an exhibition at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. The sessions will close on Saturday 
evening with a dinner, the details of which will be announced later. 

Dr. Paul W. Gates, secretary of the Association, has returned 
to his work at Bucknell University after a leave of absence. Asso- 
ciational dues and correspondence should be sent to him at the 
Department of History, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The eighth annual pilgrimage of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society was held on July 24, 1935. At Ash Grove, Mr. 
Carl Rice, Sunbury, delivered an address: “Old Taverns on the 
Center Turnpike in Northumberland County.” At St. Peters, or 
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the Blue Lutheran and Reformed Church, Mr. J. M. Pensyl, 
Sunbury, spoke on “Early Life in the Vicinity of Bear Gap” and 
at Jacob Leisenring’s Grove, Mr. D. Clark, Williamsport, ad- 
dressed the group on “The Old Center Turnpike.” After a 
picnic lunch, a visit was made to the lake at the head waters of 
South Branch of Roaring Creek. 

Members and friends of the Adams County Historical Society 
made an historical tour on June 29, 1935, under the leadership of 
Dr. S. W. Frost, of Arendtsville. At the Captain Steelman 
marker, Mr. John D. Keith of Gettysburg and Mr. D. C. Jacobs 
of Arendtsville spoke on the activities and character of Captain 
Steelman, fur trader and first permanent white settler in Adams 
county. When the group reached the ruins of Maria Furnace, 
Professor Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College 
spoke of its early history. The furnace was owned by Thaddeus 
Stevens. The tourists next visited the home of Mr. John Eiker, 
Liberty township, to inspect his collection of Indian relics, one of 
the largest private collections in the county. 

A new society, known as the Somerset County Historical 
Society was organized on June 25, 1935. Much interest has been 
manifested during the past year over the finding of many historic 
objects as a result of activities carried on under the Local Works 
Division. A historical survey was made in the county and many 
articles were donated by residents for the society’s collection at 
the Somerset Courthouse. 

The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
was held on May 13, 1935. Mr. Austin K. Gray, librarian of the 
Library Company delivered an address on “James Logan: Book 
Collector.” Books and manuscripts of James Logan were on 
display. 

The grave of the Indian chieftain Cornplanter, friend of Wash- 
ington and a prominent figure in revolutionary days, was the goal 
of the pilgrimage of the Erie County Historical Society held on 
August 13, 1935. Cornplanter reservation, where forty descend- 
ants of the chieftain reside, was included in the journey. 

At the annual meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, held June 15, 
1935, the former officers were re-elected as follows: Mr. James 
Gregg, Greensburg, president; Judge S. John Morrow, Union- 
town, vice president; and Mr. Vinton Overhold, Scottdale, secre- 
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tary-treasurer. The report of the custodian, Mrs. Taylor, showed 
875 registered visitors to the Historical House, and that many 
valuable gifts were received. The speaker for the Founder’s Day 
program was Reverend Raymond N. Stumpf, Braddock, whose 
theme was “Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Dutch.” He quoted 
from a rare book in his possession: “The Long Lost Friend,” 
written in 1819 by John George Bowman. Its context is in Ger- 
man and is a typical example of the customs and superstitions of 
the age it represents. The date of the fall meeting of the society 
will be announced later. 

At a meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford held on 
March 12, 1935, Mr. Donald A. Cadzow gave an illustrated talk 
on “Excavations, and Discoveries at William Penn’s Manor of 
Pennsbury.” Mr. Henry P. Busch, president of the Welcome 
Society also spoke of the plans for the restoration of Pennsbury 
and its gardens. On April 2, 1935, Dr. William J. Long gave a 
travel lecture on “Westward Ho!” illustrating it with his own 
motion pictures taken on a trip through the western parts of the 
United States. The meeting of May 14, 1935, included a pro- 
gram of local interest. The subject, “Some Account of Penn 
Street—Orthodox to Dyre” was discussed by Miss Harriet T. 
Lewis, Miss Caroline W. Smedley, Mrs. Clement B. Webster, 
Miss Mabel Corson, Dr. John C. Mendenhall, and Mr. Gregg 
Singer. 

A meeting of the Kittochtinny Historical Society was held on 
May 23, 1935, at the home of Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, Green- 
castle. The president, Professor John L. Finafrock, of Mercers- 
burg, presided and about 100 people were in attendance. The 
paper of the evening was read by Mr. A. J. W. Hutton, the sub- 
ject being “David Watson Rowe, Lawyer, Soldier, Jurist.” The 
president was authorized to appoint a committee to make plans 
for the purchase of the Chambers property, Chambersburg, as a 
home for the society. 

The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual summer 
pilgrimage on August 11, 1935. Among the places of historic 
interest visited were the Trexler burial grounds, De Long’s 
Church and the New Jerusalem Church. At Fredericksburg mem- 
bers of the Historical Society of Berks County met the group and 
together visited the old house of Jean Berlotte, who settled in 
Oley in 1726; Yellow House, an old tavern; the birthplace of 
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Daniel Boone; the Lincoln house, built by Mordecai Lincoln; and 
the site of the prison camp where Hessian soldiers were confined 
during the Revolution. Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, of Reading, ex- 
plained the history of many of the points of interests. The pil- 
grimage came to an end at the Berks County Historical Society 
building. 

The fourth annual historical tour, sponsored by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer session of the 
University of Pittsurgh, was conducted July 12 and 13, 1935. 
The motorcade started from Pittsburgh and the tour included 
points of interest in Cambria, Blair, and Indiana counties. Visits 
were made to the site of the dam near Johnstown, the Cambria 
County Historical Society headquarters at Ebensburg, the Gallitzin 
chapel and tomb at Loretto, the Portage Monument, the old 
Presbyterian cemetery at Hollidaysburg, the Blair County His- 
torical Society headquarters at the Baker Mansion, Altoona, the 
Horseshoe Bend, the Kittanning Path, and other places. Meetings 
were held at Johnstown, Altoona and Indiana. Participating in 
the tour were former Governor John S. Fisher, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, members of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh, 
summer school students, and officials and members of the his- 
torical society. 

The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on February 22, 1935. The following paper was 
read: “Bodo Otto, Senior Hospital Physician and Surgeon of 
Valley Forge,” prepared by Mr. James E. Gibson and read by 
Mr. Otto T. Mallery, both descendants of Bodo Otto. Mr. B. 
Witman Dambly, also presented a paper, “The Rise and Fall of 
German Newspapers in Eastern Pennsylvania.” 

The first pilgrimage of the Cameron County Historical Society 
was made on July 26, 1935, when places of historic interest in the 
vicinity of Emporium were visited. 

Several hundred persons attended the annual meeting of the 
Donegal Historical Society at the historic Donegal Presbyterian 
Church, Marietta, on June 20, 1935. They visited the old oak tree 
under which the members of the early congregation made their 
oath of allegiance to the revolutionary course. Colonel Frederick 
B. Kerr delivered the address of the day. 

The City History Society of Philadelphia has planned a series 
of Saturday excursions as follows: October 5, Morris Arboretum ; 
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November 2, Trinity Church, Oxford; November 16, Sears, Roe- 
duck and Company; November 30, Schuylkill Arsenal. 

At a meeting of the City History Society of Philadelphia held 
September 25, 1935, Dr. Joseph S. Hepburn gave an address: 
“Notes on the Northern Liberties.” 


GENERAL 


The Fort Necessity Museum was opened on July 4, 1935. A 
sunrise service, sponsored by the National Park Service, was in 
charge of Mr. James R. McConaghie, Gettysburg. The dedica- 
tion service was held in the afternoon and was followed by a 
banquet. 

A conglomerate rock, hewn from the Wilkes-Barre mountains, 
marking the spot where the American forces were routed and 
slain in the battle of Wyoming, was dedicated on July 1, 1935. 
The main address was made by Mr. William Brewster who 
reviewed the history of the American Revolution and the settle- 
ment of the Wyoming Valley. 

Two memorial markers were unveiled at Lewisburg on June 14, 
1935, by the Shikelimo Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. One of the markers is in memory of Ludwig Derr, 
founder of the town; the other, at the “Witness Tree,” com- 
memorates the original survey of the region, made in 1769 by 
William Maclay for John Penn. 

The congregation of the Grove United Presbyterian Church, 
West Middletown, celebrated the 125th anniversary of its organ- 
ization on June 19, 20, and 21, 1935. On the opening night Miss 
Lucy Hemphill read a paper on the history of the congregation. 
The committee on arrangements was composed of the pastor, 
Reverend J. Earl Hughes and a representative from each organ- 
ization of the church. 

The original charter granted by William Penn to the city of 
Philadelphia in 1701, which for years has lain in the archives of 
the office of the Philadelphia City Solicitor has been turned over 
to Mayor Moore for deposit in the fireproof safe in his office. 
Plans are under way to secure a permanent home for the historic 
document, possibly at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Joseph E. Weinland, Bethlehem, is planning to excavate 
this fall, the site of Friedenshutten, an almost forgotten Moravian 
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village which flourished in Bradford county a century and a half 
ago. He hopes to interest the state in rebuilding the village as a 
memorial to the early pioneers. 

Increasing interest in the plans to restore the historic Yoho- 
gania courthouse, which stood near West Elizabeth 150 years ago 
was shown in the meeting of the Yohogania Courthouse Asso- 
ciation on June 17, 1935. Representatives of many of the his- 
torical and patriotic organizations of Allegheny county attended. 
Mr. P. G. Miller, Clairton, president of the association conducted 
the meeting. 

Mr. Wilmer W. MacElree has recently published Around the 
Boundaries of Chester County. The book contains 600 pages 
and 200 illustrations. It may be obtained from Mr. MacElree at 
West Chester, Penna. The price is $3.50. 

The July, 1935, number of The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography contains the following articles: “Charles 
McLean Andrews and the Re-Orientation of American Colonial 
Historiography,” by Lawrence H. Gipson; “William Cobbett and 
Philadelphia Journalism: 1794-1800,” by William Reitzel ; ‘““Penn- 
sylvania and the Agitation for Cheap Money,” by Jeannette P. 
Nichols; “Cartography of Pennsylvania Before 1800,” by Hazel 
Shields Garrison; and “James Searle: Radical Business Man of 
the Revolution,” by Mildred E. Lombard. The September, 1935, 
number of The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine in- 
cludes the following: “The Historical Tour of 1935,” by Leland 
D. Baldwin; “The Establishment of the Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh,” by William W. McKinney; “A Visit to the Oil 
Regions of Pennsylvania in 1865,” by Amasa M. Eaton; and “The 
Government-Supported Historical Survey of Pennsylvania in the 
Western Counties,” by Louis W. H. Johnston. Among several 
excellent articles in The American-German Review, September, 
1935, the following is of special interest to Pennsylvanians: “The 
Case of John Peter Zenger: A Momentous Trial,” by Harold E. 
B. Speight. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUSCRIPTS 


By Curtis W. Garrison, Px.D. 


We have been busy brushing a tangle of historical cobwebs out 
of our closet this month. Since the housecleaning started a little 
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late, we were startled by a vision of bare shelves after the dust 
cleared. 

It is true there is much lumber in the attic, left by various tidal 
waves of the federal funds organizations. Much of it has been 
prepared for constructive suggestion to historical students by 
devoted members of the survey staff. Foremost among the reports 
made under the Survey of Historical Records are those of church 
history organizations. We have excellent reports from the fol- 
lowing, exceeding in fullness the useful guide of Dr. Allison :* 

Society of Friends of Arch Street Meeting, Philadelphia. 

Historical Society of the United Lutheran Church, Get- 
tysburg. 

Archives of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, Mt. Airy. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. (Presby- 
terian). 

Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

Moravian Historical Society, Nazareth. 

Home Missionary Society, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Conference Historical Society (Methodist). 

We still have several important collections to cover, which, it is 
hoped, will be completed by a continuation of the survey, starting 
this fall, to be sponsored by the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission. 

Regarding the church records, we are pleased to announce the 
codperation of the American Church History Society, which has 
been making such a survey on a national scale for some time, 
under the leadership of Professor W. W. Sweet of the University 
of Chicago. The representative for Pennsylvania under the 
National Survey is Dr. Roy H. Johnson of Thiel College. 

Starting in the next issue, we shall have a series of short state- 
ments by noted authorities on the historical manuscripts for the 
various religious denominations, presented with a modern view- 
point and catholicity of taste. 


*W. H. Allison, Inventory of Unpublished Materials for American Re- 
ligious History (Washington, 1911). 
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The United States, 1830-1850. By Frederick Jackson Turner. (New York: 

Henry Holt & Company, 1935. Pp. ix, 591. Maps. $4.50). 

The ripened product of a life-time of scholarship is always an object of 
widespread attention in the historical world. For many years it was well 
known that Frederick Jackson Turner was preparing an extended work on 
the middle period of the history of the United States and when the news of 
his death came, many feared that this product would never materialize. 
However, Professor Turner had done such a substantial portion of this work 
that it was possible for Professor Avery Craven, of Chicago, to prepare it 
for publication. The work, as is frankly displayed, lacks the author’s final 
revision as well as portions of three chapters. Nevertheless, it is substan- 
tially complete and presents the idea which the author had as the key to his 
scholarship. Professor Turner first became famous for his frontier inter- 
pretation, but in later years his interest was more and more absorbed by 
the idea that sectionalism was a conditioning factor of equal importance. 
This sectionalism was not the simple sectionalism of North versus South or 
East versus West, but it was a more complex organization into communities 
which in the period about which he wrote, 1830-1850, numbered six. 

In arranging his book, the author divided it into two unequal parts. The 
first eight chapters he devoted to an introduction and to a discussion of the 
characteristics of each of these six sections. The remainder of the book, 
he devoted to an analysis, administration by administration, of the working 
of this sectional rivalry in the field of congressional legislation. In this 
latter part, he demonstrates very clearly the complexity and variety of 
sectional interest and the profound influence which these rivalries had upon 
our political history. 

To those interested in Pennsylvania history, the book has peculiar interest 
because one of the major sections which Professor Turner describes is what 
he calls the Middle Atlantic States. Among these, Pennsylvania and New 
York are the leading communities. His chapter on the Middle Atlantic 
States should be read by all interested in the history of Pennsylvania. The 
author introduces the section by a discussion of its geographical factors and 
especially those which differentiated it from the neighboring sections. Next 
comes a penetrating analysis of the complicated population spread followed 
by a discussion of the industrial conditions of the section. Upon this basis 
of social and economic description is built a keen study of the political moves 
of the period in this section as influenced by the sociological and economic 
conditions. Finally, the chapter concludes with a discussion of cultural 
conditions. In the latter part of the book, Professor Turner makes clear the 
importance of Pennsylvania interests in developing political struggles which 
were to lead to the Civil War. 

In this fashion, we are provided with what is perhaps the best brief study 
of the character and the significance of the section in which Pennsylvania 
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played so large a part. It not only emphasizes the importance of the Com- 
monwealth’s position, but it also brings clearly into perspective what should 
be more apparent to anyone interested in Pennsylvania history, namely, 
that there is so much yet to be done to clarify the picture even more. There 
is such great need for monographs and briefer studies in the history of the 
Commonwealth which would bring out into even clearer relief the complex 
interaction of geographic, social and economic forces that have produced that 
amazingly interesting and yet so little known historical maze, namely 
Pennsylvania politics. 


Roy F. Nicwots. 


Lafayette Comes to America. By Louis Gottschalk. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935, Pp. xi, 184. $2.00). 

This well-sustained narrative with a scholarly handling of details care- 
fully disposes of much of the Lafayette legend. Only slowly did Lafayette 
warm up to freedom’s cause. Voltaire and the Philosophes had little influ- 
ence on the young aristocrat’s embarkation for American shores. One motive 
is slyly put: “But as England had solemnly beeen declared to be fighting 
against the rights of man Lafayette found himself decidedly in favor of the 
rights of man” (p. 138). Consciously or not Lafayette helped to nourish the 
legend which still had a great appeal in 1917. 

The little lord of Chavaniac was homesick and disgruntled at the capital ; 
his noble origins were not far enough in the past. When he married into 
the Noailles family, his pride suffered from that family’s assistance which 
sent him to a flying start in military life. He was disappointed too in an 
illicit but fashionable, love affair. Briefly, he was a frustrated courtier with 
an orthodox education. He showed no special consideration for his vassals 
while his wealth was nurtured by such careful stewards as Gerard and 
Mille. du Motier. 

Sparks’ much exploited narrative of the esape from French shores is 
found unreliable. When Dekalb’s participation prompted certain writers 
to a more proportionate treatment, the legend was protected by M. Henri 
Doniol. The author considers that Lafayette’s partial withdrawal from the 
French army in 1776 was not voluntary, nor did his wife know anything 
about his proposed departure for America. The Bordeaux message to 
Broglie was either Broglie’s exonerating fiction or was solicited by Dekalb. 
The reviewer might suggest that there may be pertinent material on this 
subject to be found in the career of Peter Stephen Du Ponceau. 


R. Heatucote HEINnveEt. 


An Historial and Geographical Account of the Province and Country of 

Pennsilvania in America. By Gabriel Thomas. Reprinted and Edited 

by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. (Harrisburg: The Aurand Press, 1935. 
Pp. 29. Map. $2.00). 

This early history of Pennsylvania, published in 1698, and now privately 

reprinted, was written chiefly to attract immigrants from Europe and there- 

fore describes conditions of the early period in glowing terms. Interwoven 
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throughout the reprint in smaller type, as distinguished from the larger old 
style type which has been closely followed, are the clever, and at times, 
caustic and ironic comments of the editor. The book is therefore of interest 
from two points of view—Gabriel Thomas’ early glorious description of 
Penn’s land, and the editor’s philosophical reactions found in the notes. The 
edition is limited to 100 copies. 


ArrHur C. BINnInc. 


The Donegal Presbyterian Church. By Rev. C. B. Segelken, Dr. J. Zeigler, 
and others. (Harrisburg: The Evangelical Press, 1935. Pp. 100. 
Illustrations. $1.50). 

This volume records the history of the church located in East Donegal 
Township, Lancaster County. Rev. Segelken, in his chapter on “Donegal 
People,” places that group within the general movement of Presbyterianism 
with high claims to be judged by theology not history. But no one can 
dispute that the doubtful “Witness tree” incident testifies dramatically to 
the support given by Presbyterians to the Revolutionary cause. 

Dr. Zeigler traces the history to 1902. Authentic records may be found 
only from 1786. How Donegal was affected by the Schism of 1741, known 
as the Old Side and the New Side, is carefully shown. Rev. Segelken con- 
tinues the history from 1902-1935, with an appeal to the future by Dr. 
Zeigler. The Penn Patent, the Charter of the Donegal Church, and the 
Deed of Trust for the Cemetery are given. 

R. Heatucore HEINvet. 


American Citizenship for Pennsylvanians. By H. F. Alderfer and Andrew 
S. Sukel. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Book Service, 1935. Pp. 
548. Illustrations. $1.80). 


For use in the ninth grade, this textbook is based on the course adopted 
by the department of instruction of Pennsylvania. Covering a broad range, 
the text blends social economic, industrial, and political civics. The authors 
throughout emphasize the interpretation of the environment in terms of 
individual understanding and good citizenship. The arrangement is logical 
and the language plain. The illustrations and graphical presentations have 
been well selected and add to the value of the work. The teaching aids and 
brief bibliographies at the end of each chapter are good. 


Artuur C. Brune. 
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